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"SPRINGFULNESS' 


This article by GEOFFREY MARTIN is borrowed, with thanks, from The Mag.Et, 6 
duplicated magazine of Dartford Branch. 

FN Springtime down our way we know that when the rooks build their nests 
A high up in the elms the summer will be fine, and when they build them well 
down in the boughs it will be wet. But we can never guess where the rooks get 
their information, because most of us are now grown up and know a great deal 
about economics, theology and psychology, but nothing at all about rooks. And as 
we vainly scarch text-books to discover some scientific explanation for this, the small 
child at our clbow quictly supplies the answer. He has no theories, he merely knows 
that the rooks are really fairies who stealthily visit the King of the Weather each 
year, and by hiding among the trees with their ears to the ground overhear him 
arranging his itincrary for the coming scason. Then they fly home as fast as they 
can and build their nests either high up in the elms ог low. And a child's implicit 
faith in fairics gives him a great advantage over those of us who are clever and have 
thercfore lost faith in many of the simple things that matter. This is a rather sad 
thought, but there is also a happier one which will save us from despondency. 


If you have seen the play version of Peter Pan you will remember the tense moment 
when Tinker Bell is dying and can only be saved by the assurance that the audience 
really does believe in fairies. Peter Stands with arms outstretched appealing fran- 
tically for you to declare your belief in them by clapping your hands. And you, 
my friend, whose world extends from “ Rose Villa," Belmont Crescent, on the one 
hand, to “the City" on the other, you were quite carried away by the dramatic 
event of the moment. Your lips were slightly open, your eyes sparkled, and the 
onc thing in the world that mattered most to you was to save Tinker's life. So, in 
response to the appeal you clapped furiously, and so did all the other grown-ups 
who comprised the audience. А few scconds later the crisis was past, and you 
were glancing shyly and a little sheepishly at your neighbour, and your eyes met his. 
You both tried to assume that familiar look which you hope expresses a “ mustn't 
let thc children down " sort of thought. 


In any casc, you had given yourself away, for deep down within you something 
had suddenly awakened and taken possession of your whole being for those few 
moments; something which most of us pride ourselves on having successfully stifled 
in our early 'teens. I don't know its name. Some say that it is childishness, others 
say that it is just too dam' silly, while poets—who are often better at spotting 
winners than we think—call it the Eternal Spirit of Youth which grows not old 
but is reborn in each successive generation, and which some very fortunate people 
kcep throughout their lives. 
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This afternoon I was immersed in Central Council Election returns, and it seemed 
difficult at the time to reconcile a belief in fairies with a belief in the Central Council. 
But in my heart I knew that if the scene at the theatre had been reproduced in the 
hall at 42, Trinity Square during the last meeting of the Council, the result would 
have been the same. For instance, if Peter Monie had Stood on the platform and 
appealed passionately to the Councillors to declare their love for the fairies by 
yodelling and so save them from ‘Proposition One,’ there was not a Councillor 
present who would not have sacrificed his uvula in order to yodel more effectively. 


It rather looks, then, as though Toc H will live or die according to its faith 
in fairies—or freshness, or whatever you care to call it. For if the character of 
Toc H doesn’t include that one vital element, it may become a great and efficient 
Social Service Society, or a genuine Friendly Society, and it may even have a very 
definite spiritual basis,—but it won’t be Toc H because we shall have grown old in 
heart as well as in mind, and that is terrible to contemplate. 


If you look at this sentiment with contempt then you are indeed in a bad way, 
for in place of a heart you have probably developed a neat little granite tombstone 
engraved “Sacred to the memory of Youth, who died on leaving school," and at 
the foot of the Stone a surgeon would undoubtedly find a bunch of artificial white 
flowers in a nice glass case. 


Do you really think, when you bang a fellow hard in the back or throw sugar at 
him, or sing “ Tipperary " into the ears of your neighbours, who reply with “ Pack 
up your troubles,"—I ask you, do you really think you have discovered the secret 
of the true gaiety and merriment of Toc H? Very possibly you have, for it takes 
us all in different ways; only don’t assume too quickly that by doing so you are 
necessarily keeping your unit fresh in spirit. 


Imagination, beauty, make-belief, spontaneous laughter,—are these to be found in 


your make-up? I expect they are, for you are a new Branch. But for goodness’ 
sake make sure that your heart never grows up! С. М. 


IHE PARTIN' 


Padre Owen WATKINS and GEOFFREY Martin sailed for South Africa on January 26. 
At a farewell tea-party to ‘ Geoff’ at Headquarters the London Secretary recited this ode: 


HERES very good luck to our friend Geoffrey Martin, 
To-morrow with Owen to Africa Startin’; 

And I'll lay that no layman to Africa goin' 

Had a better companion in crime than our Owen. 

We hope it may serve to put lustier heart in 

'The Reverend O wen, the irreverent Martin, 

If Owen and Martin go certainly knowin' 

The hearts of us all go with Martin and Owen. 

And though we are all of us sad at this partin'— 

For it's much that we're owin’ to Owen and Martin— 

Yet London is honoured indeed at the knowin’ 

They couldn't send better than Martin and Owen. 


LETTERS ON NOVELS—II 


| Here is the second of Huctt WALPOLE's series of three articles in which he does a Toc H 
job for which he is specially qualificd —namely, helping us all to enlarge our knowledge 
by reading books that are worth while. Here he is Sill dealing with some of the great 
books of the past: next month he will write about modern novels. 


Y DEAR TOM,—In my last letter I said I'd try to explain why I think that 

you should find all the twelve great novels I mentioned easy to read. I'd 

better repeat their names because you are a forgetful beggar and have almost 
certainly lost my letter by now. 


Here they are: 


Ров Ori ХО а: Cervantes Tom jones. ci Айе d S Fielding 
абапі Реасе ainsi tutes Tolstoi Wuthering Heights .... Emily Brontë 
Crime and Punishment... Do&oeffsky Pride and Prejudice ..... Jane Austen 
Lathers and SONS. San oe 5: Turgenev The Heart of Midlothian ...... Scott 
Madame Bosaty о. Flaubert David Copperfield .......... Dickens 
PE CLG ОЛО o A. SORS OR ЕЕ. Balzac The Return of the Native .... Hardy 


I said in my last letter that a number of these would sound stuffy to you— 
names like Balzac, Scott and Jane Austen. So the first thing I would say is that 
you should attack one of these novels as though you had never heard of it before. 
I don’t know if they have old bookshops in Melbourne, but my constant haunts 
in London are the hidden, dirty and musty bookshops—20: in Charing Cross Road 
where everything is so obvious—but in Pimlico, Bloomsbury, St. Pancras, odd little 
forgotten shops with the twopenny box on the street. Hunting here—and it is an 
enchanting fashion in which to pass a wet afternoon—one will suddenly come on 
a book of which one has never—or scarcely ever heard—and begin to read. One 
will go on fascinated. Here is personality, zest, colour, imagination—and it is а 
discovery. No one clse—or hardly anyone—knows of this book. How exciting! 
What news for everyone! 


So, I remember, I discovered that delightful Victorian novel about Mendelssohn, 
Charles Auchefler and Richard Harding Davis’ In the Fog and Dobell’s poetry and 
the delightful essays of George Street. 


Well, if it isn't altogether impossible, see if you can't feel this air of surprise 
over Pride and Prejudice or Madame Bovary. ОЁ course, if you've read them already 
there's nothing to be done about it, but just imagine, Tom, meeting Elizabeth 
Bennett and Mr. Collins for the first time! Figure to yourself, as the French 
say, that you had no idea in the world that there was such a novel as Pride and 
Prejudice. 1 can fancy that as you read on your eyes will begin to swell, your 
eycbrows to rise and at last, about half-way through the book, you will find your- 
self compelled to rush into the Streets of Melbourne and force the Australians to 
think of the Bennett family rather than of Te$t Matches! 


So, if you can have something of this excitement, you will approach these novels 
without difficulty. Not one of these is difficult. You will find, for instance, that 
as 1 have already said, Crime and Punishment deals with а mad world. “If one 
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brutally murders an old woman one must be punished for it.” Yes, but suppose 
that the whole world of punishment is very much larger than you had ever hitherto 
imagined! Suppose that if you move into the world of spiritual things—as, in 
my belief, you can very easily do, simply by opening a door or shutting а window 
—then, z this world all the values are altered. Many things arc worse than 
murder, although murder is bad enough, and the murder may be important, not 
because of what it does to the old murdered woman's body, but because of the 
things that it does to the murderer's soul. Dostoeffsky is the great anti-materialist 


of the novel. If you are a materialist, the world that he creates is nonsense. But 
it isn't nonsense. 


Pride and Prejudice, again, may seem to you to omit all the things that matter. 
What a small, ridiculous and feminine world! I don't say, Tom, that you are 
not at times fond of women's society, but I do say that on the whole, like nine 
out of ten men, you despise the things that compose a woman's world. And 
Jane Austen seems to deal with nothing else! Her characters are in a dither 
about a Storm of rain, about John the coachman having a toothache, about a dance 
having not sufficient couples, about a call not paid or an injudicious remark to a 
gentleman. And all this time one of the greatest wars in history was in process: 
Napoleon was raging over Europe and is never so much as mentioned in one of 
Jane AuSten’s novels! 


Yes, but she has her right to define her own world. Just as Scott knew that 
he could not paint on ivory in his novels so she knew that the smugglers of Guy 
Mannering, the Covenanters of Old Mortality were not for her. So that, when 
you read her, you must surrender to her own world and, in doing so, learn, dear 
Tom, if you will not think me patronizing in saying so, a very useful lesson as 
reader—namely, allow the creator always to make his own terms as to the world 
of which he is writing. It is one of the principal defects of some contemporary 
critics that they will insist on dictating the terms on which novelists should work. 
“All novels should be short," they say, or “ This novel is too small and trivial 
for anything," or “If you dare to be sentimental we'll cut you dead.” 


You'll notice that in all these twelve great novels that I have named to you the 
authors refuse to be dictated to. War and Peace is one of the longest novels ever 
written, Pride and Prejudice a minnow in comparison. Madame Bovary is a tech- 
nical masterpiece. I wish that I had time to show you how, in this marvellous 
book, every word tells in the final effect. (By the way, read it in French if you 
possibly can. There are good translations, but they miss, of course, all the splendid 
effect of the Style). The technique of David Copperfield, on the other hand, is 
simply shocking. Dickens, when he began it, neither knew nor cared what was 
to come. He gave his creative zest full rein—which is the principal cause of the 
book's power. Don Quixote, possibly the greatest novel in the world, broke every 


rule of its time. It began as a satire and ended as one of the most realistic of 
narratives. 


What, then—I can hear you asking—is the final test of these novels? If we are 
to apply to them no technical laws, if we are to give their authors the fullest freedom, 
how can we judge them at all? You can judge them only by the amount of 
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creative life that you find in them. Nothing else counts. Time only i 

test of this. It т an odd way of X n the falseness, dn. Pu 
unrealities; as the ycars pass onc book after eit is rejected and forgotten that 
had once scemed a howling swell. I think that novels live finally by their creation 
of character. Characters in a novel must be types and individuals. Mr. Collins 
in Pride and Prejudice Stands for all the silly self-sccking careerists in the world, 
but he is also Mr. Collins, unique, individual, all to himsclf. The Reddle Man in 
Hardy's Return of the Native is a symbol as he walks оп Eydon Heath of the 
solitary grandeur of man—but he is also the Reddle Man, unlike any other person 
anywhere. 


Novels can, of course, live without great creation of character. Their theme 
or their generally created world may be truc and striking enough of itself but this 
does not often happen and only in the world of fantasy. That is one of the reasons 
why I think the present intellectual dircétion of the novel to be, in some way, 
mistaken. It is trying too often to do without the creation of individual character. 
Ideas ‘date’; created human beings do not. 


But I will say something about the modern novel in my next letter. 
Yours affectionately, Носн. 


ALL IN THE DAYS WORK 


Las? month we reprinted from The Little Journal of Toc H Malaya a talk by Dr. GORDON 
A. Ryn, of the Sungei Buloh Leper Settlement, to our members at Kuala Lumpur. Since 
then there has come into our hands a copy of The Dawn, the magazine of the Settlement, 
“ printed with a Gestetner Duplicating Machine by W. A. Chong" on the spot. It is 
indeed a brave production, full of courage and humour. So many of our readers were 
moved by Dr. Ryrit’s talk last month that we make no apology for reprinting now a short 
article by him from the Settlement magazine. Part of the paper is in Chinese and we also 
reproduce, in miniature, one of the pages, showing fine command of the stencil. 


I TORNING comes, bathing the white walls of the Settlement with cool sunlight 
4 till they stand out clean and white—a new day in the Leper Settlement. 
The car winds down the hill and into the valley past the row of clerks’ and dressers’ 
bungalows. Little children come running out to greet us, the back of their hands 
pressed tightly against their forehead and calling “ Tabe! Tabe! Tabe!” Their thin 
voices linger clear in the morning air long after the car has passed, calling and 
calling. On through the valley we go to the Settlement gates at the other end 
where the car Stops. A Chinese leper policeman at the gate, complete with brass- 
buttoned uniform, Anzac hat and truncheon, draws up stiffly and salutes. Where- 
upon, having conceded to the utmost demands of British military tradition, and 
feeling that 1t lacks perhaps a little in warmth, he relaxes, doffs the Anzac hat, 
grins broadly in welcome and bows with much ceremony and politeness. Now 
you can’t possibly be offended. A guardsman's salute and a Chinese bow. What 
more would you? We return the salutation with care and gravity and pass in. 


First to the office where the queue greets one with smiles—some hopeful, some 
appealing and some just friendly. 'These have come with their non-medical troubles 
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and one spends a long half-hour acting as judge, adviser, confidant, lawyer. Firs 
comes an old man who explains that a debtor in Ipoh has not paid him his money. 
Particulars are taken down. One goes rapidly through the list—the man who pulled 
up his neighbour’s fruit-tree for firewood, the woman whose neighbour screamed 
such wicked words at her last night that she cannot repeat them in the presence 
of the Tuan, the man who wants a job, the woman who wishes to hear news of 
her baby on the Estate, only she can’t remember the name of the Estate or of its 
manager—on one goes, soothing, reprimanding, Straightening out impossible tangles, 
with ever a word of guidance from the wise and shrewd steward who knows them 
so much better than we do. It is over and one gocs with some relief to the 
Out-patient Department. Here over a hundred patients are waiting injections and 
are getting them as fast as needles can be Sterilised. The doctors are cxamining 
sick cases, classifying new patients and re-classifying old ones who come every quarter 
to have their progress recorded. There is a fairly Steady and cheerful running 
commentary in Chinese and Tamil from the waiting queue on all these activities. 
A doctor with the aid of an interpreter is struggling with a new patient: — 

* How old is he? " 

Interpreter: “ He says he is a woodcutter." 

“ How old is he? " 


“ Не says he has an uncle in Kuala Lumpur who once had chicken-pox." 
* How old is Һе?” 

A long and bewildering conversation follows. 

“ He says he doesn’t know how old he is.” 

“How long has he had leprosy? ۳ 

“For six months." 

“When did he notice the first patch? ” 

“ About eleven years ago." 


It sounds hopeless, but he is new and nervous. Once he begins to feel at home 
things will be different. 


Behind this is the laboratory where slides and sections are made—a quiet, busy 
room, disturbed only by the distant echoes of the exasperated leper corporals who 
are drilling bands of early cases a few hundred yards away. 


Go on to the women's ward. It is getting hot outside, but how cool and clean 
it seems here, with its flowers and little white lockers beside each bed and the 
coloured ribbons in each patient's tended hair! And here, if you will, you may 
feel with Stevenson after his visit to the Leper Settlement at Molokai where he 
returns and sits by the lamp, and the crowding experiences besiege his memory: 
“Sights of pain in a land of disease and disfigurement, bright examples of fortitude 
and kindness, moral beauty, physical pain, intimately knit. He must be a man 
very little impressionable if he recall not those hours with a special poignancy." 


And so through the male wards, patient after patient, examining, assessing, experi- 
menting, prescribing—a vista of white bandages and white courage, a jumble of 
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stoicism and grim cheerfulness—and occasionally a gallant courtesy that soars not 
in mere defiance of disease but in splendid indifference. 


After lunch one sees the farms and vegetable gardens and goes on past the little 
club to the cottages. There are one hundred and fifty of them with a few shops. 


Stop at this one with its neat little garden. The woman—a rather advanced case— 
shouts a grecting from the door 


and grins broadly. One asks per- 
mission to enter—a request greeted 
with another smile and an invit- 
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ing wave of the hand. Linen and pA 
ШОШО arc white as snow, thc Жэ Ж, Ps A 6 
little kitchen at the back is spot- Кыс м 42 X 2B > 
less. Tell her the house is beau- P > 7 n yo E 
tifully kept and see how she bites ^at ابا‎ 4 Г ۱( 2 È 
her lower lip, hangs her head, "de Ж id 4 4. E 4&. 
and smiles in quite a flood of em- 82 2, z$ 4-9 HAAR шл ул 
barrassment. A cliché from a a 3 - 7 2 f Fi, БЫ. 2945. 
book comes to one’s mind— T | OR А + 22 2 83 24 
“ Jane felt her ears turning puce." ЕА Z, di pof A fg 9r 
One looks with a passing curiosity 2 # | ۶ f: TRE 1 48 A 
to scc if the old lady's cars are ^b ولا‎ Ф. 9p МЕ? 
turning puce. One had forgotten. + 2. xe 2 9 

. Great thickened ears, lumpy A $T yi A 
and anzsthetic, hanging at the E xi 15 Ae: 
lobe like a dried fig... . We mel e ge 
thank her and say good-bye. (NK, 3 


Another round of the wards 
and the day is closing. Watch the 
sunsct, coloured and brave. It 
fades—till to-morrow. . . . 
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* * * 


But before you go you must see the Tree of the Bats. The Tree of the Bats 
Stands on the hillside—a huge, hollow trunk of a dead tree, and at night-fall 
thousands of bats pour out Streaming into the oncoming darkness. The Stream seems 
never-ending and a faint repulsion fades into fascination and yet again touches a 
chord of sympathy with those thousands of flying creatures, free of the dead tree- 
trunk, winging their way into the wide dusk. 


Curious creatures—bats. The tinge of disgust fades and one grows friendly to 
those Strange neighbours in the great dead tree. They say bats can neither see nor 
feel and that only some Strange, mutilated remnants of the senses are left to them. 
Yet they, too, are part of what Maeterlinck calls the collective soul. Maybe their 
lives lived out in the dusk are full and tense enough. Are we ourselves so free 
from shadow? G. A. R. 


IOI 


А STAR OF INDIA 


а s bearing of precious gifts from afar, and the laying of them at a sovercign’s feet 
are not customs that died with the Queen of Sheba or the Wise Men. It was with 


the feeling of being led by a Star that I departed in the middle of the Colombo Birthday 
Festival to catch the Indian boat mail. 


I do not claim the singleness of mind nor the fixity of purpose of the Wisc Men, for I was 
looking forward to meeting Toc H members in Madras, and to Staying with some friends 
at Agra; nor was my gift precious, for it was merely some paper, given to me in the name 
of Toc H Ceylon to be transmuted into whatever I thought fit; nor was the guidance of a 
Star necessary, since my Indian Bradshaw told me how to get to Tanakpur and I knew 
roughly how to reach Champhawat from there: nor was I ignorant of those to whom 1 
was to take the gift, for they were a gallant band of Eurasians, whosc leader is well known 
and loved by many Toc H members in Ceylon, and who had set out ten months ago in 
the spirit of the Pilgrim Fathers to find a better land in the Himalayas. This much I 
knew and this barbed the arrow which I shot along the 80° of latitude through the heart 
of India in a line almost due north of Colombo through Madras and Agra. 


After enjoying the shelter of Toc H House, Madras, and the hospitality of one of the 
Madras’ oldest members for two days, and spending a joyful Christmastide at Agra, I set 
out for Champhawat accompanied by ‘ Faithful,’ an Indian Christian Student, whose know- 
ledge of three languages was invaluable though not so precious as his companionship. A 
night’s journey brought us to Bareilly, and from near there we had our first sight of the 
“ Delectable Mountains,” nearly a hundred and fifty miles away, and saw the petals of the 
morning flushing open on the snow peaks of Nunda Devi and her white sisters. Then 
we lost them as the foothills hid them. At two in the afternoon, after finding a pack-mule 
and a muleteer, we set out from Tanakpur not knowing what was ahead except that we 
should have to race the sun to the nearest ‘dak’ bungalow ninc miles away. It turned 
out to be an unequal race, for the sun was descending and we were ascending a steep 
narrow and rocky path. It was at the time which Thucydides calls “about the lighting 
of lamps," when we heard a tiger quite near and a traveller ahead shouting to kcep it 
from the path: but no tiger could have compelled us to climb faster, nor should we have 
objected to being carried up the pass, even inside the tiger. On conquering the pass it 
was a bitter blow to find that the chawkiddar was out of hail, and every door of the 
‘dak’ bungalow shut: but fortunately one yielded to pressure, else we should have had 
to lie down on the way or struggle on towards the next dak bungalow. Thence on the 
morrow we descended first to a shrunken river of liquid sapphire, climbed up again higher 
still, crawled round the sides of mountains like flies on a sugar basin, passed sturdy porters 
with their enormous loads, or flocks of sheep and goats being driven many days' journey 
laden with sugar and flour to Nepal or Bhotan and making music with their bells at every 
step, through forests of giant pines, and evergreen, rhododendron and oak, above wheat 
patches that looked like quilts, and stone houses like match-boxes in the valleys below, 
until we reached our goal at last. 


The plateau of Champhawat, girdled by forests and hills, and watched from afar by the 
eternal snow peaks burst upon us suddenly. Here, nearly 2,000 miles from Ceylon, the first 
six pioneers strove with a fierce summer and a cruel winter, with a foreign tongue and a 
Strange people, with scanty food and insufficient clothing, with depression and poverty. 
Their leader explained that the visible result of their labours did not give any idea of their 
efforts, as they have inadequate tools for building the wooden house, which in three months 
will be completed and take the place of the mud house and two tents in which they are 
putting up a gallant fight against frost and snow. 
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“ Without vision the people perish”; but Arnold Paynter does not lack vision or faith: 
he has visions of Champhawat as a Eurasian and Anglo-Indian colony whose contentment 
will help to solve one of the problems of the Empire, and whose prosperity will help 
India: he has visions of the boys and girls who are there already, or about to come from 
Ceylon, happily paired off, cach with their own house and land, and working on it to 
produce what nature so richly yields in fruit and grain. 


‘Faithful ' and I had the joy of beginning 1933 with this company. І came away humbled 
and ennobled by the most daring venture of faith I have met, and I have written this article 
because I cannot help passing on their Story: my own ‘ pilgrim's progress’ is all incidental. 

Surely the Star was guiding? It will still guide any Toc H man who will march those 
thirty glorious miles up hill and take his gift: or if he cannot go himself there is a chain 
of postmen running in relays with a spear and a bell and a lantern at night. 


He who hath seen th’ eternal snows, He who hath felt the north wind's breath, 
Noonday white and evening rose, Sharp as a sword, swift as death, 
Though he descend down to the plain Though he return unto the plain 

Never is the same again. Will not be the same again. 

And in the mud, the dirt, the sweat, And in the mirage and the mist 

Cannot lose, cannot forget Knoweth where true things exist, 

The radiance of th’ eternal snows, For Aill he feels the north wind’s breath, 
Noonday white and evening rose. Sharp as a sword, swift as death. 


He who hath made a pure ascent, 
To high places his feet bent, 
He who hath seen the mountains grow, 
Fields and rivers shrink below, 
And making distant things increase, 
Findeth for himself release, 
Though he live ever on the plain, 
Can never be the same again. A. D. W. 


TWO MORE FESTIVALS 
South - W estern А rea at Exeter : January, 7-8 


CONSIDERABLE series of Arca Festivals—instead of one national Festival of Toc 
Pi H—took place in December and were reported in the January JounNar. One—the 
Festival of the South-Western Area—was held in the New Year and deserves notice now. 
It is not casy to find a national centre for an Area which is strung out from Bridgwater 
Bay to Land's End, but the city of Exeter is a fine place for feStival purposes and drew 
members from units as far away as Wellington in Somerset and Penzance in West Cornwall, 
not to mention visitors such as the Eastern Area Secretary and Mrs. Wraith who happened 
to be on their honeymoon in the West Country. 


When Тос H, the L.W.H., and their friends assembled for the first event of the FeStival— 
the Thanksgiving Service—they numbered about 2,000, and filed the nave of Exeter 
Cathedral from end to end with a congregation in really high-hearted mood. To the 
fine hymns Praise, my soul, the King of Heaven and Immortal, invisible, God only wise 
the service opened. The fact that the great organ, which should have been pealing down 
from the screen, was under repair and out of action did not matter so much as some 
people had expected: a grand piano led the voices and the voices soon took charge in a 
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splendid volume of sound. A very fine moment in the middle of the service came when 
the Lamps, Rushlights and Banners of nearly forty units advanced in procession up the 
aisle and took up their places right across the church, facing the congregation, against the 
background of the carved screen and dimly lighted choir. When all Lamps and Rushlights 
were lit and the Church lights had died out, Norman Knock, the Arca Padre, stcpping 
out a расе or two in front of the line, slowly raised the lighted Lamp of Exeter. Branch, 
Simultaneously the Lamps and Rushlights behind him were raised by their bearers: their 
golden flame shone upon the wall of banners behind them and made impressive shadows 
among the carved glories of the great cathedral. In the words of the Ceremony ot 
Initiation the members present re-dedicated themselves to their task. After the singing 
of Te Deum the Bishop of Exeter (Lord William Cecil) gave the Blessing. 


The congregation then Streamed across the High Street to the Civic Hall for the Festival 
Guest-night. This was a very full and animated evening. The community singing which 
warmed it up (if that had been needed) was led by R. О. Jourdain, the Hon. Commissioner 
for the Area, and finely backed by the Tiverton Toc H Orchestra, which always proves 
itself a great asset at such times. A long message was read from Tubby, who had intended 
to be present if West Africa had not claimed him. And then the Exeter Drama League 
presented on the stage The Unknown Warrior, that one act play by Miss Creagh Henry 
and Mrs. Dorothy Martin which was added in 1926 as Part 11, to the first Toc H Masque, 
In the Light of the Lamp. The speakers of the evening were Lord Mamhead and Barkis. 
Family prayers ended with the Bishop’s blessing; and then there was a stand-up supper of 
the most informal and cheerful kind, at which the audience lined up to receive ample 
© nose-bags' and cups of tea which they took away to consume all over the hall. 


Sunday morning began with Communion services in various churches—the Cathedral, 
St. David's, St. Edmunds and the Mint Methodist Church. Later in the morning there 
were crowded services, with Festival © preachments. Norman Knock was at the Міт, 
and Pat Leonard at the little church of St. Edmunds, which was crowded almost beyond 
‘capacity. The advowson of this ancient church in the poorer parts of Excter was presented 
some years ago to Toc Н, and the vicar now is Frank Urwin, very well-known in years 
past as a skilled photographer in Cheltenham and first jobmagter of the local Branch, the 


oldest outside London. It was a joy to us to sce him there—and probably it was a joy 
to him to see us! 


Then came lunch, large and long and cheerful, for 4oo at the Rougemont Hotel, followed 
by a fine family fathering in the Civic Hall. The ‘imported’ speakers were Pat Leonard, 
Capt. Rodney Scott (who reported on Toc H in the Navy, a subject of special interest to 
many West Countrymen) and Barkis. At 4 p.m. homegoing prayers and معا‎ brought a 
great weekend to its official end. It had seen the first gathering on this scale which the 
Area had attempted: it surely will be the forerunner of many. For it all one vote of 
thanks in particular will not be out of place—to the staff in the office at Excter, one 
and all, and especially to К. O. Jourdain, whose cheerfulness and cfficiency never failed 
under the great pressure of the programme. 


The L.W.H. Festival : London, February, 18-19 


No mere male who was privileged—as a few were—to attend the fifth festival of the 
Toc H League of Women Helpers in London, could fail to be impressed by the growth 
and keenness of our sister movement. Мог, after all its own experience of Festivals on a 
large scale, could Toc H have given them any points in the organisation of this one. 
Its programme from start to finish was finely thought out and carried out, and at many 
moments achieved real heights of beauty. 
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The first act took place on Saturday afternoon— Thanksgiving in Southwark Cathedral. 


SEE SU Rus و‎ с MAU Ws choir, with a congregation almost 

ds Р а picture of joyful colour such as the abysmal suitings 
ot the 20th century man cannot hope to rival. The Duchess of York sat in a choir-&all. 
The form of scrvicc was also new and notable. Its authorship (is this meant to bc a 
secret?) is to be traced to Miss Mache, Founder Pilot of L.W.H.: its actual printing— 
with its red-lined pages and its silhouctte of St. Francis and the beggar on the cover— 
is a beautiful work of art. All through the work and worship of women is, very properly, 
the keynote. It is prefaced by some verses of Christina Rossetti; its epilogue is a series of 
noble sayings by St. Clare. Fittingly the service included Magnificat, the Song of Mary; 
and St. Francis’ lovely Canticle of the Sun, which was written in the garden of St. Clare; 
and no less than six lessons, “ taken from the Gospels and telling us how women loved 
and served our Lord." The reading of these lessons, separated only by a brief pause 
on the part of the reader, presented a formidable task in so big a building as the Cathedral, 
but they were most beautifully read by Deaconess Truscott, well-known as ' Bobs’ when 
she was warden of New June. 


With the organ pealing its loudest the great congregation Streamed out of church on to 
London Bridge and hurried off in gay groups to tea. They met again at 6.30 in the 
Kingsway Hall for the Festival evening, which was to include the lighting of the new 
Lamps. Here again the programme which was put into everyone’s hand was a model in 
such matters. Its blue cover bore a silhouette of the crowd knecling at the Stable in 
Bethlehem, under the shining of a silver Star: its blue pages divided the events under 
clear headings and times, with a witty motto to fit each, e.g.:— 


6.30, SINGING—Uplifl a thousand voices full and sweet in this wide hall. Two points of view 
on the subject: The cxercise of singing is delightful to Nature, and good lo preserve the 
health of man, and Swans sing before they die—’lwere no bad thing, should certain persons 
dic before they sing. 


7.45, AcTING—Comte, my masters, lhe Duchess, I tell you, expects performance of your promises. 
8.15, AN INrERVAL—So oft enjoyed, so oft misused. 


Sir Walford Davies opened the ball as the ideal song-master. With every device of 
his wit and skill he made the audience sing better than they knew how—“ That’s excellent— 
if it were only ten times louder . . . Thats better—but now, twenty-one times louder! ” 
He was supported by a very perfect small choir (all young men this time) of Westminster 
Abbcy singers. This was the jollie$t opening imaginable. 


Barkis then spoke for twenty-minutes on the light of Festival compared with the dark- 
ness of the whole world in which it was set. ` Steady,” one of the most characteristic 
of English words in play and work and war, was the watchword for thc times; the steady 
burning of a little Lamp could guide where great lightning flashes failed; the Steadiness of 
plain members’ lives was the foundation of success in every unit of Toc Н or L.W.H. 


Then came the singing of Tubby's quiet and lovely Carol of the Lamps of the Magnificat, 
as a prelude to a onc-act play, Oztca£/s, produced by the Mystical Players. This was staged 
with great beauty on the awkward platform of the hall. 


After the interval the Duchess of York, a charming, smiling figure, went on to the 
platform amid loud cheering. She was briefly welcomed by the Duchess of Devonshire, 
President of L.W.H., and then rose to make her own specch. It was indeed her own 
speech, written in her own hand on a couple of sheets of her own notepaper in her own 
words—words which found many echoes in the press afterwards. She said :— 


“I am so glad to meet so many of you again this evening, and to sce such a large 
gathering for our Annual Festival, and I am also pleased to hear of much good and 
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helpful work done. The figure by which we best remember the League of L.W.H. and 


the Toc H Movement, is as a Chain of Light encircling the World, and the individual 
members thereof as Links in that chain of Light. 


“ To-night we are thinking of the many dark places that exist in all parts of the country 
just now, dark patches where unemployment and poverty exist. A new problem for the 
civilised World has arisen suddenly—the problem of enforced leisure. Leisure has been 
called * the growing time of the spirit,’ but at the present time looking around at the misery 
of thwarted energy, it is anything but that. In certain places however by sympathy, brains 
and the craftsman's lead, enforced idleness has been transformed into well-directed leisure. 
These circles of light have shown what can be done to pierce the gloom, and we know 
that our League of Women Helpers has its contribution to make in lightening this darkness. 
Specialised work must of course have first place in all such activities, but casual work in 


the form of the innumerable small friendly jobs that are always there to be donc is of 
great value. 


“As an optimist has said “ The trying time is the time to try," and I fecl sure that all 
of you who are present to-night, when you return to your homes, will throw your minds 


and energies into helping to transform these black patches of our country, whenever possible, 
into circles of Light and Friendship.” 


Then came the central event of the evening—the Lamplighting. The Lamps of old 
Branches ranged themselves at the back of the platform, tier above tier; the Rushlight 
bearers were massed on the floor of the hall on cither side. * Тһе Gen,’ according to time- 
honoured custom of Toc H Festivals, bore the Prince’s Lamp forward, set it on its pedestal 
before the Lamplighter, shook hands with her and took up his station behind. ‘The bearers 
of the new Lamps in slow and Steady succession mounted the platform, each preceded by 
a member holding a scroll on which was the name of the new Branch, and went forward 
to receive, kneeling, their light from the Duchess’ hand. This was their order of coming :— 

Barry, East LONDON (S. APRICA), GRANGKTOWN, Harrow, ILFORD, ISLINGTON, LEICESTER, 
MosrLEv, NORWOOD, POPLAR, ROTHERHAM, SOUTHEND-ON-SEA, STOKE-ON-TRENT, SUNDERLAND, 
WATFORD, WEDNESFIELD, WOODFORD. 

When all were lit, new Lamps and old upon the platform and the forest of Rushlights 
below, the hall lights died down and the Duchess of York in her clear, quiet voice, conducted 
the Ceremony of Light. This was followed at once, when lights went up again, by family 
Prayers, taken by Pat Leonard. And so out into the frosty Streets, and home. 


The Sunday programme was on the now traditional lines—two crowded Anglican Con- 
gregations at All Hallows, and Free Church members in the beautiful chapel of the Methodist 


Missionary Society in Bishopsgate. After the gay re-union of breakfast, Padre Gilbert 
Williams delivered the Festival ‘ preachment’ in All Hallows. 


In the afternoon the Kingsway Hall was once more the scene—this time for a fine Family 
Gathering. There was an excellent variety of short speeches. An outstanding event was 
the grave indictment of ‘Jumbo’ (Helen Benbow of the L.W.H. office), read from a por- 
tentous sheet of paper : it accused her of a formidable list of misdemeanors, such as working 
overtime (her father was also in the dock on this count), not including the Ritz or the 
Salvation Army shelter among the billets or Woolworth’s among Feégiival eating-houses, 
misdealing tickets, and so on. The penalty was the presentation—of a perfectly good Jumbo 
in an immense parcel. An unexpected but very much appreciated item was a few minutes 
talk from Gipsy Smith who was discovered in the audience. Homegoing prayers brought 


the Festival to an end. Its memories and its inspiration will live long with those who 
were there. 
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ТО CONQUER MIDDLE AGE 


The Natal Provincial Circular, a roncocd supplement to The Compass, the magazine of 
Toc H South Africa, opens its second number with the sentence “ we are bringing out 
another issue, and shall hope to do so in future, but only when we have something to say." 
What immediately follows seems so well worth saying that we reprint it.—Ep. 


ISOC H in Natal—in fact, it might almost be said ‘in South Africa,’ if one can 

judge by and from our official journal (The Compass), is growing middle-aged. 
This is fatal. Toc H is essentially a young society, not only of young men, but of 
young minds. We are becoming conventional, cur meetings our getting prosaic, 
ordinary, just like any other mectings, and therefore dull. Incredible as it may 
scem, a Branch recently spent 25 minutes, by the clock, arguing as to the exact 
wording on a concert-ticket they proposed issuing. One of their members after- 
wards defended this by saying “If they like to do so, and суеп enjoy it, what is 
the harm? ” This is the middle-aged outlook, where business becomes satisfying 
of itself and not because of what it accomplishes. Let it be said at once “ Тос H 
is not a Society that meets.” In case you were otherwise occupied while the 
Secretary read that little bit out, let me repeat it—“ Toc H is mot a Society which 
exists for the purpose of holding mectings.” Better that all meetings should be 
abandoned and that the spirit should live than vice versa. We must get back to 
the days of our youth—more flexibility, more unconventionality, much less ** Second 
and Fourth Tucsdayism." Toc H can be judged as well—if not better—by what 
it docs between mectings, as by the mectings themselves. Why not a few unusual 
and ‘slightly mad ’ mectings? Out in the open-air? Or walk out together a few 
miles to the house of a friendly farmer, and hold a short meeting there, and return 
together? The walk will probably do more than the meeting. Wouldn't it be 
rather a lark to hold one of our mectings in the local pub.—during ordinary hours 
of opening? This will probably scandalise some of our members, but it is not 
so outrageous as it seems. It needs courage, it defies ridicule, it takes Toc Н to 
the ordinary man, not waiting for him to come to ;z. The more I survey Toc H 
in Natal the more I am convinced that it is just this youthful, exuberant uncon- 
ventionality that we lack at present. We must, we must, do things that are “ rather 


a lark " if we are to escape middle-age. 
To avoid responsibility for this being fixed upon my worthy coadjutors, I am 
signing this 
Yours ever, Vic. 


Agricultural Camps ~ Leaders W anted 


ROM May to October this ycar, as in 1931 and 1932, some camps are to be organised 
in agricultural districts for unemployed men, varying in number from 12 to тоо, local 
labour being given first preference. The men will be employed on fruit-picking, hay- 
making, potato-digging, ctc., chiefly in Hampshire, Gloucestershire, Norfolk and Suffolk. 
Camp leaders with previous experience of camping are wanted to volunteer for a minimum 
period of a fortnight to undertake complete management and supervision of order, clean- 
liness, finance and discipline in camp. Travelling expenses and “ keep” can be provided. 
Offers to: The Hon. Secretary, Agricultural Camps Committee, c/o Sir Percy Alden, 
32, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
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"THE OLD VIC" AND “THE WELLS" 


“Tue OLD Vic" has been a household word, not only in London, for years, and 
SapLER's WELLS is rapidly becoming so. Here is the Slory of the great venture of faith which 
founded them and maintains them, told by the foundress herself, Miss Lusan Bays, 
C.H., М.А. Oxon. (Hon) Anyone who knows Miss Bayuiss is aware of the spiritual force 
which in these places has held high the best ideals of the English stage against heavy odds 
for so long. Any support which our members can give her company, by visiting their 
performances ог by money or interest, should be reckoned as a true Toc Н job. 


“T N times of adversity, such as we are passing through now, even a cheerful word 

À and outlook on life can help." The Prince of Wales, I sec, used these words 
in speaking to members of Toc Н in Birmingham. 1 am particularly impressed 
by the Statement “a cheerful outlook on life can help." How can we, with distress 
and trade depression so consistently before our eyes, acquire and keep that cheerful 
outlook on life? I believe we can achieve this by keeping our minds fit as we 
keep our bodies fit, by exercise; by escaping, now and again, from this painfully 
real world into the great countries of the imagination, with the thinkers of the 
ages as our guides. We may find this way of escape in books, in paintings, in 
music; but the easiest, most accessible way is Still by means of the drama; the 
theatre and all it comprehends. As a vehicle for broadening people's minds, as a 
means of teaching, the theatre is Still what the medieval church recognized it to 
be—the greatest weapon they possessed. 


Broadly speaking, the theatre in England to-day exists primarily to make money 
for its backers. Its secondary object is to give worthy plays; works that will be a 
tonic, not an anodyne to the minds of its audiences. So we have managers con- 
Stantly presenting several plays which they think the public will likc—and then 
they very often judge wrongly—in order to make enough to give one which they 
think the public ought to like, but will not. (Then they are often wrong again 


—as in the case of Journey’s End, which, I believe, was refused by twenty-seven 
managers). 


Now the theatre with which I have been associated since I was a girl of twenty- 
three is rather curious in many ways; but perhaps the chief point of difference is 
that the Old Vic (and, of course, its sister theatre, Sadlers Wells) exists primarily 


to give good plays and good music at prices within reach of the most moderate 


purse. It is a non-commercial theatre, although, naturally enough, it must pay 
its way without running into debt. 


This situation has arisen almost accidentally, as so many British institutions have 
arisen; and I should like, if I may be allowed to do so, to chronicle as shortly as 
possible the origin of “the Vic" and “the Wells" as one organisation. 


In 1880 "the Vic,” as it was familiarly called— The Royal Victoria Theatre, to 
give it its proper title—had some sixty years of quite honourable life behind it; but 
it had then degenerated into the worst type of music-hall, and was severely casti- 
gated by prominent writers of the day, including Rudyard Kipling, who, in Soldiers 
Three, makes Private Ortheris compare a particularly unpleasant Border scrimmage 
to “the Pit entrance of the Vic on a thick night." My aunt, Emma Cons, a 
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Lambeth philanthropist who had lately taken over the management of a housing 
eState in the district, found that she could not hope to better the lives of her 
tenants, while the menfolk came home drunk regularly from “the Vic” at their 
very doors; and she saw cqually that she could not hope to dissuade people from 
visiting the tawdry establishment, which nevertheless was a break in the monotony 
of their dreary existences. So, in a couple of years, she raised enough money to buy 
the disreputable music-hall by public subscription and run it herself on Temperance 
lines, transforming it into a place of cheap, harmless, family entertainment. 


In those days, music-hall turns which were not vulgar and unsuitable for her 
purpose were not casy to obtain; and therefore, on certain nights in the week, she 
instituted. Ballad Concerts and persuaded great artists of the day to come down and 
give their services. ‘his movement сате in for a great many gibes; but -never- 
theless pearls were not cast before swine incapable of appreciation, for these concerts 
were a tremendous success and the hall was packed with cager and enthusiastic 
audiences. Quite naturally—for the majority of people do love the highest when 
they sec it, only too often they cannot possibly afford to pay for it. These great 
singers, of course, included many arias from celebrated operas in their programmes, 
and very soon after I came back from South Africa, just before the time of the 
Boer War, whole scenes from operas were given and later, when the music-hall 
licence had been amended, whole operas two or three times a week. 


I have the most vivid recollections of the buoyant, beautiful youth whose family 
helped to run the Mother House of Toc H in Flanders in his memory. Gilbert 
Talbot’s father, when Bishop of Southwark, loved to bring his youngest born down 
to the Old Vic on Boxing Day or on varicty nights during the school holidays; 
and Gilbert’s merry laugh rang across the theatre at the clowning antics of the 
various " turns." His aunt, Lady Frederick. Cavendish, was one of the original 
Governors of the Old Vic, and Stood by Emma Cons in all its ups and downs. 
This gracious lady (sometime Maid of Honour to Queen Alexandra) was in$tru- 
mental in bringing Royalty to visit us many times. She remained a Governor until 
her death a few years ago. Mrs. Talbot was also a Governor until she left South- 
wark; but we Still count Bishop Talbot and his wife amongst our greatest friends. | 


My aunt died in 1912, and the managership devolved upon me, as I had virtually 
taken charge of the theatre for her when she was occupied with other matters. 
The music-hall programme was still given on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays; but 
on Thursdays and Saturdays we gave operas which were well enough attended to 
allow me to amass a little capital—about £50—with which to make a new venture. 
This was to abolish the variety programme altogether and in its place to put a Shake- 
spearcan repertory company. Nearly everyone whose advice I took told me I might 
just as well throw my small capital down the gutter. But Matheson Lang gave 
me some costumes, and his wife, Hutin Britton, came and played for me and 
produced our first three plays; and in the summer of 1914 we really inaugurated 
this mad expcriment. 


It might be thought that 1914 was about the worst year possible for an experiment 
of this kind. A&ually, I believe we might never have survived if it had not been 
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for those War years. Colonial and foreign visitors secing London for the first 
time, sometimes asked where they could hear Shakespeare in his own tongue in 
his own country; and our little efforts, in a theatre not a few hundred yards from 
the site of Shakespeare's own Globe Theatre, was the only answer London could 
provide. Nailed over our proscenium arch we had the lines from King John: 
“This England never did nor never shall lie at the proud foot of a conqueror.” 
Our prices were very cheap, and pcople who werc crowded out of some other 
place of entertainment, or who had a couple of hours to wait at Waterloo Station, 
crossed the road and drifted in to sec what was going on. I am not going to 
pretend that they "took" to Shakespeare all at once; for we had a very hard 
Struggle during those first years to get audiences; but the majority of people, hearing 
the loveliest poetry in the English language, even if they did not like or appreciate 
it at the time, knew dimly that some ncw influence had come into their lives and 
were less easily satished with meretricious and tawdry entertainments. Male actors, 
of course, grew scarce; so our women played some of the men’s parts and, as the 
years went by, men came back from the trenches, broken in health and nerves, 
and found us out; and by fixing their minds on the great lines of the plays, and 
working as we all worked in those days, they shut out their сгис] memories and 
fought their way back to sanity. I can recolleét one, now famous in the film 
world, who began his career as the “ noises off " in Macbeth. He had an impedi- 
ment in his speech that prevented him from appearing on the stage, but by repeating 
under his breath the lines of each play as it was cnacted he cured himself and 
was afterwards one of our leading actors. 


We were all very poor, very shabby and very overcrowded in those days, over- 
crowded because my aunt had given over a great deal of the space above, below and 
round the Stage to the Morley College for Working Men and Women. In music- 
hall days it could well be spared; for the various “ turns " only required a dressing- 
room for half-an-hour and were off to another engagement. As the Morley College 
had never paid any rent for their classrooms, they had acquired rights of possession. 
The L.C.C. very rightly insisted that we should expand. At that time we kept 
our wardrobe in a disused public-house not far away; we painted scenery in the 
big space at the back of the gallery—often through the night; offices and a few 
dressing-rooms were actually in the wings, and “crowd” and “chorus” people 
were relegated to dress in the Circle coffee-room or in onc of the topmost boxes. 
To enlarge the theatre we had to find new premises for the Morley College, and 
we hadn't a farthing to do it with. We wanted some {30,000 and it might jus 
as well have been a million for all the hope we had of getting it. But our audience 
behaved wonderfully. They refused to consider for one moment that we should 
close down; they were for the most part poor people; but they brought their six- 
pences and shillings and sometimes their poor little legacies and showed such spirit 
that great daily papers opened subscription lists for us, and finally the miracle 


happened; for Sir George Dance, through The Observer, gave us the money to 
buy Morley College out. 


Our audiences have been praised all over the world as perfect. I believe this is 
in a great measure due to the fact that many members feel actual rights of possession 
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“THE OLD VIC." 


PLATIE XI. 
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SCENE-PAINTERS WORKING AT THE “ PAINT FRAME " or “ THE OLD Vic.” 


[Blocks kindly lent by the Old Vic.] 
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Miss PEGGY ASHCROFT aS ' IMOGEN " IN ° CYMBELINE’ AT “ THE OLD Vic." 


By Jupiter, an angel! or, if not, 
dn earthly paragon! 


Cymbeline, Act 111., Sc. 6. 


NEG? 


I SEE — 2 
in the building; it is their theatre, built brick by brick by them with their love and | 


self-sacrifice. It has actually cost them something to have an Old Vic at all; and 
therefore it has grown very dcar to them. 


Since that reconstruction we have been a little world all to ourselves. The car- 
penter's shop is in the basement, where Desdemona’s bed and Hamlet’s throne are 
made; above is the scene dock, where the various “sets” are stored when not in 
usc; two or three men and girls arc generally at work on the “ bridge "—the 
movable platform which pulls up and down to enable them to paint the big back 
and sky-cloths; above that again is the great wardrobe room which contains costumes 
ranging from — B.C. to the nincteenth century, with boots, gloves, armour, helmets 
and jewels to match, the whole insured to the tune of some £10,000; above again 
are the workrooms where all the dresses are made from the scenic designer’s 
sketches; across the way is the clectrician’s den, from where our lighting system is 
controlled (an important matter this, for when you cannot afford to spend a lot 
on scencry you can do a great deal with clever lighting); above again is the big 
rehearsal room with the dimensions of the Stage accurately marked out; and we 
have adequate dressing rooms and offices; and it Still seems very wonderful to 
those of us who remember the conditions under which we once had to work. 


By 1923, the Tercentenary of Shakespearc’s First Folio, we had performed all the 
plays contained in that Folio, as well, of course, as many Nativity Plays, eighteenth 
century comedies and so forth; and that was something which no management 
since Shakespeare’s day had ever achieved, though Samuel Phelps, at Sadler’s Wells, 
performed thirty out of the thirty-six. And all this time we had been giving opera 
on Thursdays and Saturdays. So virtually we had two companies in the same 
theatre. By 1927 we had outgrown oursclves again. The Shakespeare Company 
had been, since its carlicst days, permanent in the sense that its artists were engaged 
by contract for cight months of the year; but with only five performances each 
fortnight it was not possible for us to pay a retaining fee for a large orchestra or 
for opera artists and chorus people. Yet the crowded houses on opera nights proved 
that there was a great public for this type of work; and again, except for the great 
international seasons at Covent Garden, there was nowhere in London where opera 
could be heard. Perhaps it is worthy of mention that all through the War, even 
when the public in general had been in its most hysterical State, German composers 
such as Mozart and Wagner had been heard constantly at the Vic without a 
dissentient voice. So, when a little group of people proposed to re-build the 
historic but derelict theatre, Sadlers Wells, at the top of Pentonville Hill, within 
a Stone’s throw of the Angel Station, by public subscription and hand it over to 
the management of the Old Vic, we saw at once that this would mean something, 
which musical people had been dreaming of in England for more than a hundred 
years, could really come to pass. We could form a permanent opera company, and 
London for the first time could have permanent opera for eight months of the 
year. 


The site of Sadler's Wells, of course, is unique in theatrical history. The Holy 
Well, Still under the floor of the pit, dates back to the Knights of St. John, who 
had their monastery at Clerkenwell. Bricked up in the Reformation, this Holy 
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Well was re-discovered in the seventeenth century by a Mr. Sadler, who gave it 
his name and made a fashionable spa with “а musick house" attached, where 
the theatre now Stands. Dibdin, Grimaldi, Kean, and finally, Phelps, who brought 
all London up the hill to hear him in Shakespeare, are great names associated with 
the Wells; in fact, part of the wall built by Dibdin after a fire is Still incorporated 
in the restored structure. Money became increasingly "tight" during the years 
when the Sadlers Wells Fund was asking for means to rebuild; and finally, on 
Twelfth Night, 1931, we took our courage in both hands and opened the new 
Sadler’s Wells, although there was Still, and Still is, more than {£20,000 owing оп 
the bricks and mortar. 


As we found in early days at the Vic, opera “ goes down " more easily in the 
new theatre than Shakespearean plays; so the plan now is that opera runs for two 
weeks at the Wells and then for one at the Vic, while the Shakespeare Company plays 
two weeks at the Vic, and then one at the Wells. The stages and scene docks of 
both theatres are exactly the same size, and the scenery and costumes are carted 
from one place to the other. Then there is our newest development British ballet. 
As all know, ballet is an integral part of most operas, and the acquisition of a 
new theatre made it possible for us to form a ballet school with its headquarters 
at Sadlers Wells. British dancers (usually under Russianised names!) have had 
honour everywhere except in their own country for many years; now, however, 
they can gain practical Stage experience in their own country. With great tre- 
pidation in the early days of Sadlers Wells, we allowed the ballet to appear 
separately from the opera, and to give a whole evening’s entertainment by itself. 
We need not have feared: our ballet evenings immediately won with tremendous 
success; once again we seemed to have provided London with something which 
it had always wanted, and British ballet is now an integral part of our programme 
on "Tuesdays at the Wells and on Mondays at the Vic. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out what opportunities the Vic and the Wells 
can hold out to young people who are really keen on their art; and what a field 
for training there is in the character of our work. Young actors so rarely have 
the chance to get their teeth into the greatest roles in our dramatic literature; and, 
for that matter, the older ones who have their feet on the ladder of fame generally 
have to make do with an isolated performance on Sundays given by some private 
society! Of late years more and more of the new generation of actors have come 
to see that whatever little fame they achieve in some particular line of their pro- 
fession, they do not really know their job until they have gained the versatility 
and breadth of vision which repertory—and, above all, Shakespearean repertory— 
alone can give. So we not only count among our children those who, like our 
beloved Sybil Thorndike, first won their fame here, but others, such as John Gielgud, 
Jean Forbes-Robertson, Frank Vosper, Edith Evans, Peggy Ashcroft and Malcolm 


Keen, who had some little success before they came to the Old Vic. 


An actor's life may be a hard one, but it is a bed of roses compared with the 
life of the average singer, who must take engagements in Aberdeen and Bourne- 
mouth on successive days, and subject his voice, his available capital, to the changes 
of temperature and wear and tear which nobody in their senses would dream of 
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inflicting on a violin or a harp: and as for operatic experience, it is simply only 
available in London with us. Our opcra people were wonderful in the days when 
wc only had one theatre, and they had to rehearse in odd corners and at odd hours; 
but sincc we have had a permanent company, engaged for eight months of the 
year, I am inclined to think they have been even more wonderful. Opera singers 
have a reputation for "temperament"; but I can heartily say that I never saw 
more goodwill, more industry and mutual helpfulness than in our own opera com- 
pany at the moment, simply because it is such a joy to these people to be able at 
last to do the thing they love best in the world in London, in one settled place; 
and to have at the same time a certain amount of financial security; because if we 
cannot pay big salaries we can at least give a Stated sum week by week, and they 
can cut their coat according to the cloth. 

The influence of the Vic and Wells on the lives of our young artists is, however, 
a minor matter compared with the influence they can extend over the lives of 
London's citizens. I have written at length of the history of these two theatres 
in order to show how this curious “ mixed " bill came into being. The Vic-Wells 
enterprise now stands for the finest material in the kingdoms of drama, opera and 
dancing, presented in the best possible way our limited means will allow; and 
our prices are 5d. to 5s. at the Vic and 6d. to 6s. at the Wells (which has tip-up 
scats суеп at the back of the gallery!). That is to say, it is as cheap to come to 
thesc theatres as to go to the nearest cinema. Other people put on fine and beautiful 
shows, noble in sentiment and intention; but we put them on at the lowest possible 
price; and if we raise that price a great part of our labour has been in vain. 

Now it is obvious that when so many reputable theatrical enterprises are failing, 
our own position, hampered as we are by debts, is not any too secure. If we had 
only onc theatre it would be a different matter; but we took a big risk in order 
to give London permanent opera and ballet, two enterprises on the attempted estab- 
lishment of which thousands of pounds have been squandered in vain. There is 
only one way in which we can possibly succeed; and that is by having full houses 
at every performance. Then, even with the incredible expenses of opera, with the 
lately-promised help of Sir Thomas Beecham, we can pay our way. I earnestly 
appeal to all those who, as I do, believe that good drama and good music are of 
the greatest importance in the making of good citizens, to make the work as widely 
known as possible so that we may have those “ bumper ” houses which alone can 
save us. I have faith in miracles; they have happened during my thirty-odd years 
of management; I have faith now that in spite of most inauspicious times the Vic 


and the Wells will live. 


A Darby and Joan Pilgrimage to Poperinghe 
A PILGRIMAGE for Toc H members with their wives is, with the leave of the 


Central Executive, being arranged for the week-end June 24-25. The usual arrange- 
ments will be made (i.e., leave Victoria Station, Friday, June 23, at Ir p.m.; 'bus from 
Dunkirk to Poperinghe and back; arrive London, Monday, June 26, at 7.40 a.m.) and the 
inclusive cost is £3 3s. od. per person. The party is limited to 25 couples. The ‘Joans’ 
will sleep at Skindles Hotel, the ‘ Darbies’ in the Old House. Apply by June т to the 
Pilgrimage Secretary, 42, Trinity Square, E.C.3; cheques made out to ' Toc H Incorporated.' 


II3 


TOC Н TRAVELLERS' TALES 


Day by day, as well-established units at home pursue their regular course, it is very 
necessary for us to remember that Toc H is breaking slrange new ground in many parts 
of the world. Dispatches from these distant fronts follow—from Boss Боко and Harry 
CHAPPELL in the Far East, from 'Tusnv in Weft Africa, and from Harry Moss in ۰ 


Two Men in a Boat. — UI 


INCE August last year, as all members should constantly have in mind, Padre Bobs 

Ford (leaving Toc H India) and Harry Chappell, from All Hallows, have been 
travelling together—mainly in oil-tankers—across the world on a Toc H mission to the 
Far East (see Journat, July, 1932). Instalments of Harry’s personal diary appeared in the 
October and December Journats last year. We now continue his narrative, not in full— 
for exactly 100 foolscap pages in his handwriting have since reached us—but in extracts 
which scem to be of general interest to Toc Н readers. 


In New Zealand 


The last entry quoted in the December Journat was dated September 30, and left the 
travellers about to set out from NELSON to visit CHRISTCHURCH, The diary continues :— 


Saturday, October 1 : “ We said good-bye at 6.30 a.m., and packed into the waiting Service 
Car. All this journey seemed most Pickwickian. The modern coach would stop at a 
wayside inn to deliver parcels, or the driver would throw out letters at the gatcs of houses 
as we went past. In another place we gave a number of parcels over to the care of the 
blacksmith, and in another put a supply of bread into a box awaiting it by the roadside.” 
At length the car arrived at CHRISTCHURCH at six o'clock in the evening, delivering Bobs 
and Harry into the bosoms of many friends. Sightseeing and addresses fill the programme 
until— 

Monday, October 3: “ At six p.m. we sat down to tea with the united Toc H and 
L.W.H. units in the ‘ Brark,’ the Toc H Headquarters. They have a big, rambling place 
with a gymnasium on the top floor, where they can let off steam, and where the Crighton 
Cobbers Club meets every night; to-night, however, they are winning fame at a wrestling 
competition, and the room is to be used for our meeting. Leading off the room is the 
Chapel where ‘Light’ is held and family prayers are said, but for the moment we are 
all downstairs seated at long tables satisfying the inner man. The tea was half through 
when Bobs and I arrived, though we are usually as prompt as the Fat Boy when food is 
consumed. At the meeting, as usual, Bobs and I both had our little say. We are 
beginning to know one another’s talks pretty well.” 


Tuesday, October 4: “ So our stay in CHRISTCHURCH comes to an end. As a town, it 
prides itself on being the most English in the colony, and the weeping willows along the 
banks of the Avon do sometimes, for a second, try to make you believe that you are in 
‘Cambridge.” 


Wednesday, October 5: In spite of a long journey in a non-smoker, Timaru was reached 
safely. “ A fortnight ago the Group at Timaru was burnt out of its old rooms, but within 
a week they had found new and better ones, on which they got to work at full speed to 
be ready by the time we arrived. And ready they were; everybody had had a hand in it. 
Тос H Lamps had been Stencilled on all the windows, a new piano had been bought, 
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and part of the room had been divided off as the Chapel. To-night we had a Group 
meeting and heard of their fortunes and misfortunes, the remnants of the old rooms 
forming firewood for the hearth of the new.” 


Thursday, October 6: Bobs and Harry were taken to see Canterbury lamb on its native 
heath and a Presbyterian Church at Cave, a memorial to the pioneers who came that way. 
“The church at Cave lies on the spur of a valley, sheltered by a belt of pine trees. It is 
built of stones from a nearby cState. The stone on which the dedication is written was 
once the tally board in the shearing sheds. The doors and all the pews are made of axe- 
hewn wood, and all fastencd with wooden pins. The font has as a pedestal the axle of a 
wheel of one of the old waggons, and all around the walls are carved the names of early 
settlers, with the date of their arrival and the number of acres they took over." 


Friday, October 7: ' At 6.15 a.m., Beauchamp arrived and banged on the door to 
awaken me, then went on to pick up Bobs and return for me. Half-an-hour later he 
returned with Bobs, the three of us got into the front of his Ford, the dog jumped in the 
back, and away we went. The morning was splendid, the yellow hedges of gorse stretched 
along by the sides of the road, and we forgot that we were only visitors to New Zealand, 
and that we had to move from place to place. Time, having ruled us for so long, once | 
more became unimportant, and we just thought of breakfast and looked at the countryside. | 
We Stopped and walked across a cornfield carrying the ‘billy,’ a sack of dry wood, and 
the ‘tucker’ box to a limestone escarpment looking over a wide valley, and camped 
there for breakfast among the firs. Water had to come from half-way down the slope, 
the spring on the top of the hill not being too clean. While Beauchamp got the water, I 
laid the fire and Bobs bet me it would not light with one match; I used one wax watch, 
and it lit up splendidly. The ‘billy’ boiled without falling over, and breakfast went 
forward without any worse misfortune than the spilling of the marmalade. As we sat 
there, the mist gradually cleared away from the mountains revealing the snow on the peaks. 

All the countryside around was silent except for the baa-ing of the sheep below in the 

valley. . . By two o'clock we were fast leaving Timaru, and all our friends there, behind 

and were packed into a Service Car making for DUNEDIN. The journey began by crossing 

a wide Stretch of coastal plain which seemed to have innumerable dry watercourses traversing 

it, but later we began to ascend into the Cargill Hills, through wilder country till we turned 

the last corner and won to the top of the last rise and saw below us Port Снатмевѕ and | 
the settlement round the bay of Dunedin like pieces of tessellated pavement by the water- 
side, while the heads of the hills around were shrouded with mist. By the time we had 
got into Dunedin, by the water's edge at the head of the bay, dusk had come down upon 
the town.” The next two days were taken up with meeting people and the rededication 
of the Branch rooms, to which function the INVERCARGILL Group sent six men. 


Sunday, October 9: “ At eight p.m., after the evening service, the Toc Н Birthday 
Service was held in the Cathedral. Bobs had preached at Evensong and again preached 
for this service, for which the Cathedral was packed to overflowing. This is the first 
Birthday Service Dunepin has held, and a very impressive show it was. We gathered 
together for supper afterwards, before sending the IwvERcARGILL folk back to their most 
southerly Lamp post, of which it is reported that two Americans visited it in preference 
to seeing the Southern Lakes. About ten o’clock they Started off, hoping to reach home 
by 3 a.m.” 

Monday, October то: “We have gone our farthest south and caught the 8.40 train 
to CHRISTCHURCH, where we had two hours before catching the boat at Ілттівтом. So we 
went to the ' Brark’ for supper.” 
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Tuesday, October тї: “ By 7.15 a.m. we were in the hands of the WELLINGTON Branch. 
We took a deuce of a time getting up this morning, for Bobs had one of his fits of 
thinking he was a Kookaburra (Laughing Jackass), which entails a great deal of mimicry 
of that excellent bird." The rest of Tuesday was spent in talking to the boys of Wellington 
College, and a joint meeting in the evening with the L.W.H. Оп Wednesday, Bobs and 
Harry went to Wellesley College, where Ben Malleon, who had just returned from 
England, has a live Schools Section. They lunched at Government House, and visited 
and talked to the Hutt Valley School, and met the Group. Then the partnership dissolved 
for a few days. Harry went to Рлімелѕтом Norra, leaving Bobs behind. On Friday, 
Bobs set out for Butts, passing through Palmerston North, as Harry left for New ۰ 
** Ormie Wilson rushed off to mect Bobs, and I was taken to lunch before catching the train 
for New Plymouth. Bobs and I just had time to say, * Good-morning, Mr. Ford’; * Good- 
morning, Mr. Chappell,’ and then away to our various destinations; Bobs to Bulls with 
Ormie to visit the Ranoitrke: Group, and I to New Ріумоотн, a journey which took six 
hours, though as the crow flies the distance is only about 130 miles. The train Stopped 
at innumerable Stations, and wound its way round the sides of a small valley filled with 
bush through which the Fern Palms pushed their heads, and white clematis bloomed over 
dead branches. The rounded hills, themselves linked together by shallow valleys, looked 
as though they had been made out of a golf course. After a long steady climb the train 
at last made its way down on to the plains. About 6 p.m. we stopped at Hawera, where 
two members were on the look-out for me, and assured me that I was going to get to the 
end of my journey that night. Across the plain, Mount Egmont stood out clear-cut against 
the evening sky. As the night drew on, large white clouds gathered over the mountain 
slopes, descending upon the peak like a large candle-snuffer. Arriving at last at New 
PrivMourH, I was met on the platform and taken off to the Toc H rooms. We were soon 
under weigh with the meeting. New PrivwourH are keen to get a camp going this 
Christmas, and are fast making preparations.” 


Saturday, October 15: “I was taken round New PrvwovrH to sce the sights this morning. 
It was the centre of a great deal of trouble during the Maori wars, and in the churchyard 
are many graves of soldiers killed during those times, while in the Church itself are 
the crests of the various regiments taking part. Above the city is a high hill on which 
the old fort was built and from this position you sec right along the coast and across the 
plains to Mount Egmont. We had a puncture, on our way to Hawera, after the first 
three miles. The Hawera Group had got up an extra meeting on a night which was 
inconvenient to them; it was late night for the shops. They met, somewhat paradoxically, 
in a ‘ Ladies’ Waiting-room '; it is soon, however, to be their own, the ladies are going to 
wait somewhere else, and the owner of the room is loaning it to the Group. We had 


a big cheery meeting and, though I had come along on an inconvenient night, we had 
a full house." 


Sunday, October 16: “ After breakfast, Ormie and I set off to Wanganui to join Bobs 
at the College where he was Staying. We got there about half-past twelve, only stopping 
on the way once in a vain attempt to buy whitebait. This Started off a controversy 
on what is the New Zealand whitebait. It certainly is nothing like its English 
brother; it also is not allowed to be an eel, although it is often called an elver. Bobs 
preached at the College service in the evening and we met the boys in the Library after 
Chapel, where we had an opportunity of talking in small groups. This meeting ended 
by Ormie declaring that I had not spoken a word of truth the whole evening." 
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Monday, October 17: “This afternoon, Ormie took me over to WarPUKURAU to meet 
the Grope there, which is to receive its Rushlight later on in the week. The unit is a 
country Grope, some of its members having to come twenty miles to attend it. To-night 
there was a full house, though not a few had been having a heavy day shee shearing. 
The original members belong to the Narrer Group, with whom they are still in close 
contact, particularly in looking after the food supply of the Church Army Doss House 
which they helped to get going.” 

Tuesday, October 18: “ After breakfast we set out on our journey, this time for Have- 
Lock Мокти and Napier. This last is in the throes of rebuilding after the earthquake, 
the extent of which can in some measure be realised by seeing how the lie of the land has 
been changed. One of the harbours is now useless, the sea having been driven back. The 
centre of the Square is at present still full of temporary shops, until the Streets can be 
built up again.” 

Wednesday, October 19: “‘ Travelling by Service Car (to rejoin Bobs at WAIRAKEI) is 
generally good fun. The cars hold about eight people and a great deal of luggage. This 
morning wc threw out morning papers to people as we went up the valleys. 'Then we 
climbed higher until we were two thousand feet up in the hills looking across the bush- 
covered valley and lower hills. A Maori clergyman told me the legends of the hills as 
we went by. At last the plains were reached. They are covered in low scrub, with steep 
cut water-courses zig-zagging across the plains. On we went, making for a solitary moun- 
tain which fought with Mouxr КАйрЕни and Mount Toncariro, as legend says; being 
defeated it ran away, and was half-way across the plain when morning broke and Stopped 
its flight at the place where it now is. As we passed by, a hole in the side of the road 
was letting out Steam, a forerunner of what was to come. Then we went down the road 
through the blossoming broom to the shores of Laxe Tauro. We stopped for me to see 
the Huka Falls, on the Waimate River, which is fed by the great lake, and then on to 
WainaxEi, where Bobs had come to meet me. After a quick lunch we got into cars 
to go to the Geyser Valley. "Through the valley runs a clear cold Stream, but on the slopes 
between the fern, steam hung in great clouds. We saw the geyser, whose boiling pool 
of water played as a fountain every ten minutes. Sometimes there were three spouts 
of water like the Prince of Wales' feathers, or in another place the water rushed down 
a slope petrifying everything that came in its path with the minerals dissolved in it. In 
another place was a mud pool of boiling lime, and yet another spring which had only 
Started after the earthquake in Hawkes Bay. The climax of the afternoon was when we 
went to the bathing pool in the hotel grounds and swam round in the hot water. This 
took a tremendous amount of energy out of us, so we sat and recuperated till dinner. 
After dinner, we went off to see the Karapiu Blow Hole, where steam with a pressure 
of 180 pounds per square inch rushes through a hole nine inches in diameter. Here, 
Rangi, whom legend describes as ‘shy as a wild white heron,’ waited three days for Hui, 
her fickle lover. When he did not come, she threw herself into Karapiti, who blew her 
up into the skies, where the Sky King took her and turned her into a pink cloud. So 
angry was the Sky King with Hui that he turned him into a thunder cloud ‘ with light- 
ning for crucl words and thunder for mocking laughter. The blow holes roared deafen- 
ingly when we got near. Our guide illuminated it by lighting a sack soaked in oil, then 
to show its power he threw a large biscuit tin on to the jet, which rather disappointingly 
did not get thrown up into the sky, but was chucked out like a Rugger ball from the 
line-out. Finally burning shreds of the sacking were whirled up into the air in the 
cloud of Steam, and Karapiti roared unmolested in the darkness as we returned through 


the bush to the cars." 
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Thursday, October 20: “I bathed in the warm bath again before breakfast; Bobs tried 
to bathe in the Fairy Bath, a little further down the Stream, but it was explained to him 
that the bath really was too small for him. After breakfast we made for Hamttron. We 
spent a short time in Rotorua on the way and as it was pouring with rain there was no 
one out of doors washing their clothes in the boiling water which runs in the Streams 
on either side. Our next Stop was at the Fairy Spring to sce the Rainbow Trout, about 
fifty of which rushed to take the bread out of our fingers at once. There were trout there 
of all sizes, many of which had come up the stream to spawn. They played about in the 
shallow water without worrying themselves in the least about the humans on the banks, 
but tumbling over themselves in haste to get bread if you held it in the water for them.” 


On their way to AUCKLAND, where the boat was waiting to bring them back to Australia, 
they passed through СлАмвкїрс® and ВомвАү, arriving at their destination at four o'clock 
in the afternoon. 


` Friday, October 21: “ Bobs and I spent the morning in the Museum looking at the 
Maori exhibits. After lunch, we went on board the Maunganui, calling on our way to 
see the Mission to Seamen Institute with Padre Vickery. At the boat we found many of 
‘Toc Н and L.W.H. to see us off. There were even more Streamers being thrown from 
the boat to the quay this time than when we were leaving Sydney. As the boat left port 
the ship’s trumpeter played Auld Lang Syne, and we felt sad at heart to be leaving a place 
-where we had made so many good friends and had had such a wonderful time.” 


They return to Australia 


On Tuesday, October 25, our ambassadors landed at SypNey and for two days were busy 
seeing old and new friends. By the 27th they reached Mersourne, where a Victoria 
State Guest-night was Staged. “In the evening the Toc H rooms filled up with about 
two hundred fellows from various Victoria units, for a Guest-night, which was preceded 
by tea, a meal once more prepared by lady friends of Toc H, who also do the breakfasts 
once a week after the Branch’s mid-week Celebration, and Staff the lunch club. The 
two hundred of us managed to do a fair bit of singing, then Bobs got on his hind legs 
and let fly. After which we had another song, and then we put on our slides of All 
Hallows, for this afternoon the lamps came and we had the Lantern put right. We got 
away finally about eleven o’clock.” 


Friday, October 28: “ This afternoon we left MELBOURNE for Tasmania on board the 
Natrana. The Bass Strait was at its best, which is remarkably lucky since it has been 
raging horribly all the week.” 


Saturday, October 29: “ We arrived in LAUNCESTON this morning and were met by a 
crowd of members of the two Groups. We were taken to see the local sights, beginning 
with the view from Cataract Hill and the Cataract itself, where the South Esk rushes 
through a deep gorge, and is harnessed to supply the City with electric light. In the after- 
noon, Mr. Webb of the Shell Company came along and took us round another bit of the 
country, this time going to see Cora Lynn, a gorge on the North Esk; for Launceston 
boasts three rivers, the two Esks and the Tamar. In the evening the Northern District 
held a Guest-night at which about fifty turned up." 


Monday, October 31: “ Bobs and 1 spoke at the lunch meeting of the Fifty Thousand 
League, a club which exists for the promotion of Launceston to a city of that number 
of inhabitants. We spent the morning and afternoon at the houses of our hosts trying to 
get up-to-date with our correspondence. In the evening we went to a joint Guest-night 
of the Launceston and Tamar Groups, the former of which has just got news of its 
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promotion to Branch Status. There was a packed room last night and the atmosphere 
became unbearable at times. Several cats outside competed with the speaker until finally 
dispersed with a shower of missiles. With the end of this meeting came the end of our 
Stay in Launceston.” Harry and Bobs for the following two days are visiting Hosanr 
and Porr ARTHUR. 


Wednesday, November 2: “ Port ARTHUR is on a peninsular, along the narrow neck of 
which ferocious dogs where chained in the old convict days. These on the land and sharks 
in the sca were an effective deterrent to any prisoner who tried to escape. The old settle- 
ment itself is in ruins. A beautiful old round church built and designed by the convicts 
is the main feature, though ‘Old Alf’ himself is the most interesting ruin. His narrative 
was extremely hard to follow for many sentences were begun but never finished. He had 
also a phrase referring to the shackling of prisoners’ legs, ‘Seven pound irons, three an’ ’alf 
on cach leg,’ which he used like ‘Selah’ of the x19th Psalm. He had many Stories of 
children being sent here for stealing a pocket handkerchief, or a girl for taking a pair 
of her mistress’s Stockings. We got to the New Мокғогк Group at seven o'clock. They 
had delayed their mecting to let us have tea with them. We werc quite ready for it and 
did a great deal of knife and fork exercise before the meeting began. Here we used the 
lantern slides of the Old House for the first time since we Started out.” 


Thursday, November 3: “ In the evening we went to the meeting in the Mayor's Parlour 
at the Town Hall. The Federal President (Capt. Marriot) was in the chair, and the Mayor 
gave us a welcome. The best part of the evening was the method of introducing the 
members of the State Executive to the visitors. The scene was set in a barber's shop, where 
a customer asked the Toc H barber something about the movement. The barber, being 
rather loquacious and the customer increasingly curious, the audience knew before the 
shave was over something of the hair and lives of the members of the State Executive.” 


Friday, November 4: “ We left Hobart еп route for Devonport, which is in a rich 
agricultural district. DzvoNronr and Mersey are two Groups carved out of one big Group. 
They meet in the same rooms but on different nights in the week. At the moment they 
are in the Returned Soldiers’ Club, but have the opportunity of using the disused Y.M.C.A. 
building, where they could run a Boys’ Club, as well as hold their meetings. Though 
they meet in the same rooms, the work of the two Groups spreads through the town and 
they have been extending into East Devonport." On Saturday they motored back from 
Devonport to Burnie. “ We put our luggage on board and went to tea with the BURNIE 
Group and the Ѕмітнтом Group who had come fifty miles to mect us. This latter Group 
have been setting up gardens round the public buildings of their town, and are thinking 
of beginning the construction of a swimming bath. We had only two hours with these 
folk, after which they all came down to the ship with us.” 


Sunday, November 6: Back to MELBOURNE. “We arrived in MELBOURNE at midday 
after a perfect crossing, a rather unusual occurrence in the Bass Strait. Bobs was taken 
off to Barrarar to look up some relations, while Mr. Pitcher came down to meet me 
and take me home with him. He is a member of the State Executive. Bobs and I part 
until Wednesday morning, when we go to the Rotary Lunch." 


Monday, November 7: “ Bill Baldwin had arranged for me to go to Geelong Grammar 
School, and to the Севгомс Branch. Mr. Darling, the Headmaster of the School, has 
set going a Juvenile Employment Agency in the town. The first thing that had to be 
done was to get a census of the unemployed boys, since there were no official records. He 
used the Unit to do this by having every house visited to find out where the unem- 
ployed boys were, and something about them. The Bureau is growing well, possessing 
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now а вооа club building with a gym. 'The boys of the school have helped Toc H in 
some of its jobs, and are great supporters of the Somers Camp, the Australian counterpart 
of the Duke of York's Camp in England. On Tuesday the Headmaster let me talk to 
the two senior forms in the morning, after which I loóked round the school. Fletcher, 
a Toc H member on the staff, late of Marlborough, took me into the mecting of the 
Geelong Branch, where I again met Bob Sherrah, who had been staying at 42, Trinity 
Square last summer. The meeting was uproarious; beginning with a series of small debates 
followed by a half-an-hour of community singing, and finishing up with a talk on Toc H 
at home by myself. I had Started off with only half a voice, for I had got hold of a good 
sore throat, and by the end of the evening I had exactly no voice at all. Following Pat's 
footsteps, I went to spend the night at the Hermitage, a large girls’ school in Geelong, 
where Tubby and more especially Pat have carved out great names for themselves. The 
Headmistress had plenty of questions to ask me and I answered with a voice like a 
jilted corncrake. I was sent off to bed with a glass of hot lemon juice to drink, and aspirins 
dissolved in water to gargle with. These two beverages looked so alike, and the gargle 
tasted rather lemonic, that I took quite a time deciding which was which and hoping 
that I had drunk the right one.” 


Wednesday, November 9: “I woke up alright this morning, so I suppose I drank the 
correct thing last night. The Headmistress introduced me to the senior girls after break- 
fast and left me in their charge, feeling rather worse than Daniel in the lions’ den. 
However, all was well, and after morning prayers I was put on to speak to the school, 
an ordeal not so terrifying as I had pictured it. Wondering if I had in any way succeeded 
in obtaining even a mirage of Pat’s reputation, I caught the ten o’clock train back to 
MELBOURNE and reported to Padre Bill. A. C. C. Holtz, Chairman of the Toc H State 
Executive, took us along to the Rotary Lunch, at which he was in the chair. Bobs spoke 
to the Club on Toc H, a talk which was broadcast. At 4.30 we put Bobs on a train for 
ADELAIDE, for at the last moment it was decided that I should follow next day." 


Thursday, November ro: “1 spent the day finishing off odd jobs, and left in the after- 
noon for Apgtaipe. It has now become very hot, but I had a good journey down, in 
company with many representatives of the Press Conference. The English Cricket Eleven 
arrived by the morning train, so we have lost all chance of seeing them play.” 


Friday, November 11, Armistice Day: “І missed the State and City units’ Executives in 
ADELAIDE last night, and the Sunrise Service at the Cross of Sacrifice this morning, which 
was followed by a celebration of Communion, and a Family Breakfast at which all united 
again. In the evening we went along to the Woopvitte Group, which during the last two 
years has grown from half a dozen to about forty strong. Bobs did most of the talking, 
and I tried out my voice. It is gradually returning. The Group has almost grown too 
big for its rooms, but it is thinking of dividing up and Starting Groping in other parts. 
To-night the Group held Light at 8.30, which coincided with the Two Minutes’ Silence 
being held in London, before which one of the Group Padres talked on the Toc H 
Prayer." 


Saturday, November 12: “This day began with a Padre's Conference, when the Padres 
under the leadership of Padre Bickersteth fired questions at Bobs on their job in Toc H.” 


Sunday, November 13: “We spent a delightful morning with our host and _ hostess. 
A great part of the time was taken up with a discussion as to which type of knitting Bobs 
could use for a pullover with the wool he had from Beauchamp. (Bobs had brought some 


wool from New Zealand, which he got through the Customs free by declaring it as “а 
Religious Gift"). The morning went all too quickly. In the afternoon we had to say 
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good-bye for we were due at the Toc Н and L.W.H. Picnic in the National Park, to 
which His Excellency the Governor came, and paid a tribute to the work of Toc H in 
South Australia. After tea Bobs and I both spoke, and here the Kookaburras (Laughing 
Jackass) Stepped in. Bobs is green with jealousy because I have heard them laugh and he 
has not. ‘This afternoon they were everywhere: they hopped on the tea-table, they ate 
the remaining cakes, they sat on the dead branches of gum trees, as though pretending 
they were listening. They perched on the edge of a doll's pram, but laugh they would not. 
Bobs publicly announced that he considered that my efforts at public speech-making would 
make them laugh, but they were silent while I launched forth, and only chuckled when 
he was speaking. After we had gone, we were told, they burst into laughter.” 


Monday, November 14: “ We devoted the morning and afternoon to getting off some 
Christmas mail, and went to Junch at Government House. In the evening, Mr. Barr- 
Smith, the President of Toc H South Australia, had asked the Groups and Branches 
to meet us at the Grosvenor Hotel. The city units mustered 250, and with them we had 
a wonderful evening. They brought out a lot of talent between them, the excellence of 
their entertainments far outweighing what Bobs and I had to say. To-morrow we have to 
go on to Western Australia. We would like to have seen more of the South Australian 
units, for Тос H has indeed won a name for itself in the State, and we have seen nothing 
of their country Branches.” 


Wednesday, November 16: “ The pleasant undulating country we had seen from the 
train yesterday (while on the journey from ApELaiwe to Port Aucusta, Western Australia) 
had been left behind when we woke this morning. We were passing through a land of 
red sand-hills, Stunted trees and scrub. After lunch the train entered the Nullabor Plains, 
where the railway runs for three hundred miles in a Straight line. The red soil is sparsely 
covered with Bluebush and Saltbush, Stretching as far as the eye can see. The plain has an 
arca of 100,000 square miles, a vast barrier between Western Australia and the South 
and Eastern States.” 

Thursday, November 17: “ At two-thirty we reached KarcoorL (1,311 miles from 
Adelaide, and its nearest Toc H neighbour) I had a nasty shock when I saw an array 
of dog-collars on the platform. The day was boiling hot and the streets of Kalgoorlie 
scemed to take a fiendish delight in throwing back the heat at you. The Archdeacon took 
Bobs off, Padre Andrews took mc, and we went to have a shower and change before 
joining up again at Padre Andrews’. He and the Kalgoorlie Group run the Cheerie-O 
Club. Seventy unemployed men turned up to tea followed by a sing-song known as a 
‘Smoke-O,’ to which, when they were warmed up, they contributed a considerable part 
of the programme. This went on from six to nine, when they closed down a little early 
in order to hold a meeting of the Kalgoorlie and Boutper Groups. This city is one of 
the most prosperous in Australia to-day. Men have come there from all parts seeking 
work. There is as good a chance of getting work here as anywhere, so they camp 
around the outskirts of the town in shelters made of branches, sacking and old sheets of 
corrugated iron, and for such men the only help that is being given is through the 
Cheeric-O Club." On Friday they visited a gold mine, then left for MERRIDEN, arriving 
there at 2.30 a.m. on Saturday morning. There they shot rabbits, attended the First 
Merriden District Conference, and a Guest-night in the evening, before going on to PERTH. 

Monday, November 21: “ The morning went in getting off more Christmas mail, and 
then to lunch with the State Executive. Padre King and Padre Butler had arranged for 
us to meet the Group and Branch Padres in the afternoon, a diversion which lasted until 
5.30, when we were taken away to have tea with the CLAREMONT Branch, before returning 
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to Headquarters for the Metropolitan Guest-night. There were about three hundred people 
in the new Headquarters Rooms. The meeting began at 8 and finished at 11.15, for 
once a meeting gets under weigh you are never sure how far into the morning it will go. 
After ‘ Light,’ we heard the voice of Tubby, on the gramophone, speaking at the London 
Birthday Festival. At one unit we visited earlier in our tour, the chairman wished us 
luck “ when we went west and passed out.” We certainly have come west, and this 
evening had a most delightful time. We have not yet passed out, and don't Ёсе] like 
doing so at the moment, though we Stand a great risk of being killed with kindness 
during our Stay.” And so to ALBANY, looking in at many units on the way. 

Wednesday, November 23: “ Before the Toc H meeting began we met the ALBANY 
L.W.H., having about three-quarters of an hour with them. The Gueégt-night was held 
in the big room at the back of the Mark, in which was unveiled that night a Roll of 
Honour on which were the names of the Elder Brethren to whom the Lamps of Main- 
tenance of the Australian Branches are dedicated. This Roll of Honour over the fireplace 
forms a background for the Albany Lamp. Later on in the evening, the Arsaxv Group 
—a scion of the Branch—received its Rushlight, and there was a dedication of Branch 
Officers. By the time that these ceremonies had been performed, and Bobs and I had 
given tongue, besides a great deal of noise and singing, the mecting ended, the guests 
departed, and we were glad to get to bed. Sleep, however, was not yet to come to us, 
for in the first place some limb of Satan had made us apple-pic beds. When this was 
put right, I discovered that my bed, being on easy-running castors, moved casily over 
the floor; by sitting up and jerking about, I reached Kingie in his bed, and sent him 
across to the other end of the room. "The room was soon in a turmoil." 

Thursday, November 24: “ The Mark (Edward House, Mark I, Australia) is a splendid 
place slowly developing and finding out in what way it can best benefit Тос H, its way 
lying somewhere between the lines of Pierhead House and Little Hatchet. The Marks 
in other parts of the world have sent along photos of their rooms and Chapels, which 
photos being displayed in the various rooms are a homely sight to those who know them. 
Bobs and I are the first Overseas visitors at the House, so we could add a bit to the Stories 
of many of the Marks whose photos they had. These photos have made a great link 
with Overseas, just as those units who keep up a correspondence with Overseas units 
derive a great deal of help and encouragement from them. This we have noticed on our 
travels; in particular, I believe it was Norruam who said that a certain East Midlands 
Branch had kept up a good correspondence with them.” 

Friday, November 25: “ This is the Story of our homecoming from KATANNING ” (where 
they had dropped in after the Albany Guestnight). “ Ten miles out of the town the car 
jerked and Stopped. Kingie caressed it, opened the bonnet and shut it again, fondled its 
self-Starter, and we moved on cight hundred yards. This time the driver’s pleadings passed 
unheeded, so Bobs opened up the bonnet and tried some rough stuf. The car complained 
of a choked petrol pipe, and this having been cleaned, and Jack awakencd from his slee 
in the back, we progressed satisfactorily. The wheel eventually was handed to me. All 
went well for a time, till one corrugation on the corrugated road was larger than the rest. 
Bobs and Jack in the back cracked their heads on the roof beams, and after about a mile 
the car Stopped again. This time the feed pipe had become unsoldered, and had to be 
bandaged up with adhesive tape and string. Once more we Stopped. Kingie swore, or 
rather affirmed, being a parson, that the petrol tank was full, so we looked for a Stopped 

feed pipe again. But the trouble was no petrol in the tank. We had a reserve, so we 
arrived in Perr at eight o'clock, in time for the Guest-night, but we lost our tea. Here 
for once we attended a show without having to speak, an event always welcome but all too 
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rare.” On Saturday they walked as a relief. “ At the bottom of a glen we were rewarded 
to our great delight by a small kangaroo, known as a ' brush,' getting up and hopping 
away. Almost simultancously the Kookaburras laughed in chorus, and the spell Vieh had 
been on Bobs was broken. The Swan Boys’ Orphanage to which we went in the evening 
is run on Scout lines. When we got there, there was a great deal of work going on in the 
gym. The Guitprorp Branch are taking a hand in helping the Orphanage. To-night 
we attended a mecting of the ‘Corn Tars’ started in the Orphanage. It is modelled on 
Toc Н, its name being derived from that of Jack Cornwall, to whom the members 
look for inspiration. The Ceremony of the Star takes the place of Light, a five-pointed 
Star being the badge of the movement. The mecting was run by the boys, none of whom 
were over sixteen. First of all, the Ceremony of the Star, then the business that had to 
be done. The Bo'sun (Jobmaster) asked those who had been sent out to do jobs how they 
had fared, and then gave out what other jobs he had to be done. Then there was an 
initiation of a new member, who had finished his probationary period, as an “ ordinary 
Seaman,” and now became an A.B. under the Light of the Star, shining out in the darkened 
room. It was the Magazine Night. Various members read out the articles, jokes, ctc., 
which he had brought with him, and the Editor read a splendid cditorial. After this 
we had games, and then broke up, the boys, our hosts, having given us a splendid evening.” 

Sunday, November 27: “ Two car loads of us raced down to Fairbridge Farm to-day 
to sce the children there who are sent out from England, and in Australian sunshine 
become healthy and Strong, in an environment so different from the slums of the Old 
Country, from which many of them have come. The three hundred or so boys and girls 
live here in cottages in charge of a ‘ cottage mother.’ Each cottage has a well-kept garden 
proudly and carefully tended by its young inhabitants. We got there in time for the 
morning service which Bobs took in the absence of their Padre. After, some of the boys 
showed us round the Chapel, which is both beautiful and new. Then we followed them 
into the hall where Sir Talbot Hobbs said a few words. CLAREMONT Branch come down to 
Fairbridge Farm from Saturday afternoon till Sunday evening, once every six weeks or so. 
They play games, give a concert and make many friends. Cricket is on everybody’s lips 
here; it is an oasis of English supporters in Western Australia. The children grow up 
knowing Australian manners and methods and go out from the Farm, which they often 
re-visit, to help in developing a splendid country. The after-care side of the school is not 
forgotten, cither.”’ 

On Tuesday, November 29, our travellers signed on in the boat that was to take them 
to China. That was at FnEEMANTLE, where they had been since Monday morning, meeting 
L.W.H. and the Newcastie Branch. 

Wednesday, November зо: " Wc went our own ways until the evening; got off our 
letters and made our peace with Western Australia generally. In the evening we said a 
grand good-bye to all who were about." 


They set sail for China 


Thursday, December 1: “ A muster of early risers of the FREEMANTLE Branch saw us 
off at seven o’clock. We were soon out of the harbour, beyond the wreck on the rocks at 
the harbour mouth, and out to sea. Within a few hours the coast of Australia had sunk 
into the sea, and we were making northward for Sumatra. Bobs Started knitting his 
jumper.” 

Friday, December 2: “ The weather is still splendid, Bobs has grown more proficient 
in knitting, and we are feeling very much at home. This afternoon we sent off a short 
cable to Birmingham for the Lamp Lighting, which takes place there to-morrow.” 
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Sunday, December 4: “We discovered this evening that we have six Scouts past and 
present on board, so we hope to have a Camp Fire one evening.” Rehearsals for Henry 
the Fourth, Part 1, Act IL, Sc. IV., began on Monday, Bobs, the Assistant Bursar, being 
cast for Prince Hal, and the Purser, our diarist, as Peto. “ Falstaff feels more at home in 
his part now. In the heat of the action he introduces a dash of Welsh, which is grected 
with cheers from the rest of the cast, who are a trifle jealous of Falstaff and the Prince 
being the only people to hurl epithets at one another. We had some trouble in picking 
up the light on Java Head, and ran into a great deal of rain.” 


Friday, December 9: “ We anchored in the river opposite Prapjoe this evening; the 
oil port looked like a young city with its lights glittering against the black velvet back- 
ground of the jungle. We have come sixty miles up the river, past native villages built 
on poles above the swamp, or out over the river. All this south-east coast of Sumatra 
is flat, and has no roads, all of which keep to the mountains on the west side of the island.” 


Saturday, December то: “ Bobs and I were met by two members of the Dutch Staff 
who offered to take us to see PALEMBANG, the chief town of these parts, a little further up 
the river. Some of the inhabitants of Palembang live by the river, some on the river, 
some over the river. Many make their homes in a boat and sail about at will; others keep 
floating shops. These are built on piles of bamboo, which have in the first place been 
brought down the river loaded with gravel. When the town is reached both raft and 
gravel is sold. Into one of these floating shops we went, to be shown round by the 
Chinese owner, who afterwards bade us walk across the plank and sce his house. We 
walked along other planks to see his soda-water factory, and his gencral store. As we 
proceeded, a brilliant little yellow and black fish winked up at us out of the water. On 
the other side of the river were the houses built on poles, making it possible for you to 
fish from your bedroom window. A sacred trec, its roots holding to the bank like the 
fingers of an old man, threw its branches out over the river, under the shadow of which 
small boys ran their long shallow boats up out of the water. On shore the native market 
was a scene of activity and odour, with its usual mixture of fruit, fish, silk, and rice. 
We left the bazaars and went into the streets of the town. In search of a camera film, we 
went into the dentist whose window dressing consisted of photos, artificial gums, roll films 
and false teeth. А En lay in the chair. The dentist was looking into his mouth, but 
Stopped to tell us that the photographer was upétairs. We climbed upstairs and made 
our purchase, then returned again to the Street through the dentist's room from which the 
patient had either fled or been liberated. In the evening Bobs talked on Toc H. Some of 
the officers of the Cepolis, our sister ship, which had arrived in the afternoon, came over 
to help us sing songs." 


Sunday, December тт: “We had a Service on board this evening. The hymns went 
quite well, supported by the Fourth Engineer who is organist at the concertina. After the 
service we had a rehearsal of our play, which we hope to give after wc leave the next port, 


Tarakan. ‘Shall we make Hong Kong by Christmas?'—this is the most pressing question 
of the day." 


On Monday they passed through the Banca Straits, showed the Poperinghe films in the 
evening, and took their place in the World Chain of Light. On Wednesday, by wireless 
they hailed the Pinna. Saturday saw them arrive at Tarakan, which they left early on 
Tuesday morning (December 20) for the Straight run for Нохс Кокс. 


Wednesday, December 21: “Passed Pearl Bank this morning, looking rather pleasant 
with its lagoon, but it is not too popular at night, for pirates аге apt to put. the light out 
in the hope of getting a ship into difficulties: We had a dress rehearsal to-night, curtains, 
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pyjama trousers, and shorts making credible Elizabethan costume. We have run into 
Strong hcad-winds, reducing our speed, but we have long abandoned hope of reaching Hong 
Kong by Christmas." The play was a complete success, especially with Falstaff spitting 
vigorously when anyonc thrcatened to dry up. The play then was filmed, but not as a 
talkie, and treasure hunts filled up the weary spaces until Christmas. 


Saturday, December 24: “Тһе sca, contrary to expectations has been calm. The evening 
we passed away first of all in ‘choir practice’ in preparation for to-morrow’s service, and 
all our carols being sung, we played ' Up Jenkins,’ till the folk on the bridge wondered 
what on earth all the row was about.” 


Sunday, Christmas Day: “Holy Communion was celebrated in the Fourth Engincer's 
cabin at seven o'clock. The sun came out in full splendour from where he had been saying 
good-night to America, and until mid-day kept up a riot of splendour. Ас 7.15 in the 
evening we had our Christmas Service followed by a sing-song. The preacher at times 
swayed about rather violently as the ship rolled, and the congregation, standing in a line 
behind the saloon table, swayed in unison as they sang the hymns.” 


Monday, December 26: `* This morning we saw our first junks bravely trawling in a 
rough sca far out from the land. Wag Island Lighthouse flashing out through the mist 
told us that we were approaching Hone Kone. Then the lights of the city were revealed 
from behind an arm of the island. A million lights glowed on the terraces of the peak, 
the water-front lights danced their reflections on the bay. Soon we were hailed by Richardson 
who led a Storming party of six aboard. Introductions done and names forgotten, they 
announced that we were to stay aboard to-night and go ashore in the morning.” 


Tuesday, December 27: “The mists were moving over the harbour when we got up 
this morning. Chinese of all sorts came aboard, one selling canaries, another shoes, a portable 
chemist’s shop was brought on, and two Chinese washer-women arrived seeking custom. 
When we moved to the A.P.C. Wharf at North Point, they followed in their sampans 
and opened up shop again as soon as we had made fast. Jack Richardson came down to 
meet us, playing the part of a belated Santa Claus with our Christmas mail." 


Wednesday, December 28: “First of all we called on the Governor, Sir William Peel, 
who had met Tubby at home, and had heard from him of our intended visit. Then we 
made oursclves known to our good friends of the A.P.C. At 5.30 p.m. we went to our 
first meeting of Toc H in China, there making our plans of campaign, and beginning 
to gct to know the members, about half of whom are service members. The Grope met 
at the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home." 


Thursday, December 29: “ This morning we carried on our visits, and got to know a 
number of people. In the afternoon we signed off and became landsmen once more. Again 
we were relieved to find that our conduct and ability were marked У.С.” 


Friday, December 30: “ After getting our mail away, we attended the enthronement 
of the new Bishop this afternoon. The Cathedral is in a charming position, just above the 
main part of the town, and surrounded with trees and flowers. It was packed at 5.30 
when the service began. In many places the service was translated into Cantonese after 
it had been said in English, while the Bishop also had his sermon interpreted. Cantonese 
sounded full of inflections and modulations, that I am sure I should find impossible to 


master.” 


Sunday, January т, 1933: “ Bobs began the New Year by preaching at a Parade Service. 
I went off to the Cathedral. In the afternoon five of us went over to Козугоох, the new 
part of Hong Kong built on the mainland—and went for a drive as far as the border of 
the new territorics and China. We left the car at the entrance of the village, and walked 
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along the Street to the further end. A dog or so, and a kitten or two (here regarded as 
choice viands) ran about the street, and small pigs with sagging backs lay about in odd 
corners. On the far side of the village two tall towers and a mass of buildings were 
pointed out as the Chinese frontier fort, though we discovered afterwards that the towers 
were pawnbrokers’ shops. It was suggested that we should interview the sentry. Speedy 
Gould who knows something of Cantonese, started talking to him, asking if we could 
see round the fort. The sentry went to fetch his officer, and returned followed by the 
whole strength of the Fort, some of whom could not have been more than seventeen years 
old. Permission was granted and we were taken into the compound, where under the 
trees a meal was being cooked. We entered a doorway decorated with paper flowers. 
Inside were the officers’ quarters and the Fort’s Joss House. The dusty images were 
placed at the back of the building with an altar table in front of them. ‘The centre of 
the room was taken up with odds and ends of all sorts. Оп the other side were the 
officers’ beds in cubicles, and just inside the entrance sat some unfortunate prisoner, bound 
up with a maze of ropes. We made our way back to Kowroox by the coast road. The 
bare hills form a Striking contrast to the paddy fields on the terraced lower slopes. These 
things caught my eye: a peasant ploughing his field with a wooden plough and a bullock; 
flocks of ducks tended by small children; a lady passing in a screened chair: guests bearing 
gifts to a wedding." The next few days were full of visits and farewells to their ship. 
On Thursday they went to a meet of drag hounds, and received a cable from ‘Tubby on 
the S.S. Appam. Bobs as usual preached whenever he could find a cathedral, and talked 
to Rotary frequently. 


Monday, January 9: “ At four o'clock we attended the twenty-fourth Congregation of 
the University of Honc Kone. The conferring of degrees was of course the main part of 
the proceedings, of which there were over fifty. We had been warned that the ceremony 
was accompanied by bursts of crackers, as always happens on Chinese gala days. But we 
had not expected quite such thunderclaps. Whenever the more brilliant or popular people 
received degrees, there was a roar of explosions in the court outside, lasting with a conunuous 
banging for a good minute, while through the windows the sulphurous smoke poured 
in, and the proceedings were held up until silence was regained.” 


Tuesday, January 10: “To-day is the mos eventful day of our Stay in Помс Кокс. 
Bobs spoke to the Rotary at mid-day, and at five-thirty this evening we called a meeting, 
in Jardine Matheson's Board Room. At a quarter-to-five we went along to the room with 
an awful empty feeling of excitement, for the meeting would show what had been the 
result of our canvassing. Unfortunately there were two other meetings on at the same time 
but it was nevertheless the best night for ours. The room remained empty until about 
ten minutes before time, when a few people came in, but during the next ten minutes 
seventy odd people had arrived, representing every grade of European society. At five-thirty 
the Governor arrived, and with him in the chair the mecting Started. А great deal of smoke 
from the pipes and cheroots of the audience was opposed by a great deal of gas from 
Bobs and me. On the way home, when we reached the top of the Peak Tramway we 
took chairs and for the first time together went bouncing along on the shoulders of two 
coolies, while the mist surged round us as we went up. The climate of Hong Kong has 
to be lived in to be believed.” 


Wednesday, January 11: Bobs and Harry were escorted round the native Strect of the 
town. “In one street we saw a doctor and dentist at their professions on the pavement, 
and a great number of fortune tellers, and some splendid Stalls heavily laden with the 
Chinese delicacy, two year old eggs, black from being buried in the earth. Down in Queen's 
Road we were in the mid& of modern Chinese shops, where wireless sets blare forth appalling 
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Chinese music, and the latest English talkie is advertised in Chinese characters.” As a 
follow up for the mecting on Tuesday, the Volunteer Headquarters were booked for a 
sausage and mash supper and Guest-night at 8.30 on Thursday week. 


: he In the meanwhile 
Bobs and Harry paid a flying visit to Canton, voyaging there by boat. 


Saturday, January та: ‘ About two o'clock we drew near to Canton and overtook a 
gaily painted tow-boat going slowly up-Stream, with its cargo of vegetables, fowls and 
passengers looking like a floating abode of the Old Woman who lived in a Shoe, for they 
have high sterns and low bows. The river was thick with junks and sampans. The masts 
of a hundred junks looked like a buoyant forest. ‘There we passed a Japanese gun-boat. 
As we drew near it seemed impossible to find the place to berth in all that crowd of 
sampans. CANTON, like Номс Kone, has a large sampan population, many of them doing 
no work as craft, but merely residences for coolies and others working ashore. SHaMEEN, 
the foreign concession, was a sandbank as its name implies—to a Chinese—when it was 
granted to the foreigners as a dwelling place, for it was thought a place impossible for the 
Chinese to live on. To-day the tiny island is full of Western buildings with tree shaded 
avenues of grass. The side nearest the city is joined to the mainland by the French and 
English bridge, guarded with pill boxes and barbed wire, though at present not in use. 
Onc of the best examples of modern China at work in Cayton is the Memorial Hall to 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen, a finc building scating 5,400 people. To build it a wide space was 
cleared in the old city, destroying the old Temple of the Goddess of Mercy. The Hall is 
built in the old Chinese style with blue tiled roofs. Above this on the hill is yet another 
monument and the nearby five-Story Pagoda has been turned into a museum. Every Monday 
morning the Will of Dr. Sun Yat Sen is read aloud; this is the government substitute for 
the religion of China. Most of the old temples have been turned into Government schools 
and are an incredible mixture of beautiful friezes and decaying images. The Temple of 
the Five Hundred Buddhas still exists. In the long halls are five hundred images represent- 
ing men who had been claimed as Saints. Among these are the man who was thought so 
wicked that he cut himself open and showed Buddha his heart, and a man in Elizabethan 
costume who is Marco Polo. This Statue is supposed to have been cast shortly after his 
visit. . . There is a great sale for old rubber tyres in Canton, for the Government when it 
began making modern roads, wiscly ordered that all carts and barrows should have rubber 
tyres. We saw another side of the rubber industry by being taken round a rubber factory. 
Ricketty wooden Staircases led from one floor to another. The small rooms were crowded 
with workpcople, men and women, making gvm shoes. In this factory we saw no child 
labour, for factory conditions are improving. Child labour remains in the home industries 
where the whole family takes a share in the work. In an ivory carver's shop we saw a 
small boy not more than twelve taking part in the making of those wonderful sets of 
ivory balls intricately carved one inside the other. Life is very public in these streets; you 
just walk into a house, wish them good business and watch their activities. Similarly if 
you want to clean your teeth, then you do it in the street. In one street we watched part 
of a marriage ceremony, for the priest was blessing the wedding gifts and the feast. The 
Bride’s mother was Standing by the shop counter more or less carrying on her work, the 
Bride in her wedding frock of a scarlet skirt and black embroidered coat seemed to be 
taking little interest in what was going on. The last sight we saw in Canton was a work- 
man on the girders of the roof of the railway Station moving the plank on which he was 
working, by taking one end off the supporting girder, and balancing it with his foot till 
he had manceuvred it back on to another. We left for Номс Комс by the afternoon 
train, having had a wonderful weck-end in Canton, thanks to our host and hostess, Mr. 
and Mrs. Harrison." 


(To be continued—as inslalments arrive). 
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With Tubby in West Africa 


Since Tubby, accompanied by Michael Underhill, disappeared into the blue—or rather 
the cold grey—from Liverroot on December 29, connected news of his progress has been 
scanty indeed. Now, however, the first instalment of a personal diary kept by Michael 
Underhill has come into our hands, with permission to usc such parts as should be 
interesting to Toc Н members. What follows are brief impressions and extracts from it:— 


The S.S. Appam was not full by any means and the travellers had a very comfortable 
cabin. The Irish Channel was rough and cold and lacking in other interest, but on the 
fourth day they passed the first ship they had seen, the Berengaria on her way home. On 
Sunday Tubby preached at a service taken by the Bishop of the Niger. First touch with 
Toc H was made as they passed the Canaries: a message from the Group at Accra, to 
which they were going, arrived, congratulating Tubby on his Companionship of Honour. 
The cold was now far behind, awnings were out and a swimming bath on deck. Among 
evening entertainments was a talk by Tubby, with the aid of his portable lantern and films, 
on the Salient and the Old House. 


On January 8 tropical heat began, with the unpleasant Harmatan, a wind full of fine 
sand from the Sahara which blows in January and February. Dolphins and flying fishes 
were sighted that day, and at night-fall the lighthouse of Freerown (Sierra Leone) shone 
through the sandy mist and they entered the wonderful harbour through phosphorescent 
sea. Next morning they went ashore and called at Government House, where they had a 
talk with the Governor, Sir Arnold Hodson, who was much interested in their journey. 
On the way back the hospitality of two officers on board the Endeavour, the Admiralty 
surveying yacht, nearly gave them an enforced holiday in Sicrra Leone: the Appam was 
already drawing away from the quay when they reached it and it took much handkerchief 
waving from their launch to get the landing-stair lowered. 


On Tuesday, January 10, the travellers awoke to find themselves steaming North instead 
of South: the Appam had overshot Monrovia, the capital of Liberia, in the Harmatan 
mist during the night. They landed freight and one passenger and sct out to sca again. 
The death of one of the cooks and his funeral at sca сай a shadow over the following 
day: “the silence of the ship, drifting slowly with engines stopped, produced а wonderful 
air of peace, and the simple burial service was very impressive.” 

On Thursday, January 12, they landed at Taxorapt on the Gold Coast, to start the 
work for which they had come, and drove to SEKONDI. Let us here interpolate parts of a 
lively letter which Kirby, General Manager of the Gold Coast Railway and a Toc H member 
there, wrote to Harry Ellison at the Overseas Office. 

* Tubby and Mike Underhill (his A.D.C.) arrived quite safely, though the old Appam 
did not seem so very anxious to ‘expedite.’ We had a programme niccly fixed before 
we knew that the Appam had left Liverpool a day late—just like the rest of the feminine 
sex! Then, to our consternation, she dallied another day frolicking with the sea (ask 
Mike about that) and so our beautifully arranged programme went completcly bust. . ." 
At the moment of arrival all local members were at their business and so “ no Toc H 
bloke was on board to welcome the intrepid ‘de Gama’ of Toc H to the West Coast.” 
The writer was able, however, that afternoon to greet Tubby, “looking the complete 
bushman in khaki shorts and smoking the inevitable pipe, the Stem of which is never 
by any chance pushed right home into the briar and which causes Strangers endless anxiety 
because they think that Stem and bowl are about to part company at any moment. (I think 
there is some subtle reason in this because Mike has adopted the same idea: don’t tell 

me it is a Toc H secret sign!). 
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Golf was suggested but Tubby voted for tennis, and then retired, presumably to sleep. 
“I next saw him clad in flannels and a peculiarly vicious sort of Aertex shirt which had 
been packed against something that had imparted a round red stain about the region 
of the appendix. We were five and had to cut out, but Tubby had provided for the odd 
man by bringing down some sort of ‘Put-and-Take’ game with which one might play 
a Test Match on one’s own." А vigorous game followed, “ 'Tubby demolishing us at 
intervals with his disconcerting service ”: they played until dark. That night there was 
"a guest-night at the Defence Force Mess, which was the only feature of the original 
programme which could be adhered to. We had a fair number there, including two or 
three from the sloop H.M.S. Delphinium which happened to be in port at Takoradi. 
Tubby gave опе of his engaging talks (with appropriate gestures such as hair-ruffling) and 
evoked much keenness. The ‘ tracts’ were seized with a greediness akin to that in a soup 
kitchen or in the audience of a man who ‘has Stood in this market-place for 25 years.’ 
Quite а uscful show. 

“ The next day had already been planned out. In the morning Tubby went to Takorapr 
via the Shell Installation (bulk oil-Storage, pumped from tankers in the harbour), Barclays 
Bank (to sce Swift, who did yeoman service in founding Toc H in Accra), and thence on 
board H.M.S. Delphinium for lunch. . . In the afternoon he went to see our local Prison 
and was detained so long (the Prison Superintendent has a good nose for a defaulter) that 
he and Mike were dreadfully late in turning up for a game of golf." The game was 
not uneventful. With two clubs which he had bought at the local Store Tubby “ gave 
his unoflending ball some hard flogging. Mike’s first drive was a masterpiece of deflection : 
I think the ball shot between his feet and landed up on the ninth green. On the seventh 
hole (a blind onc) he drove off with such a terrific swipe that he sent the ball through 
the legs of the Provincial Commissioner who was driving off from the eighth tee: the 
Commissioner also asserts that Tubby’s ball nearly knocked his head off. So my name 
is completely mud! In the evening Tubby visited our Club and generally wandered around 
chatting to pcoplc. 

" Saturday was a joyous day for me. Commander Saxton (Provincial Commissioner) 
asked me to take Tubby and Mike to Care Coast—about 50 miles along the coast—for 
lunch with the Provincial Commissioner of the Central Province. Naturally, I ‘lep’ at 
the chance, and we set off at ten o’clock in the luxurious Morris Major provided by the 
United Africa Company. . . Mike saw his first bit of bush, though comparatively tidy 
withal. He wanted to sce ‘ bush cow’ and snakes very badly, but these things don’t linger 
along the roadside as a rule.” Arriving at Cape Coast the party entered the wrong 
bungalow, where they were entertained for a time by three Strangers, and finally reached 
the Provincial Commissioner's, where they lunched, talked much and had tea, “ administered 
in a fashion pleasantly dainty to one of my bachelor habits.” On the return journey 
they called at Cape Coast Castle, where they found Ned Irwin, an Accra member, and 
some rusty old guns which Tubby, the archaeologist, said dated back to Napoleon. At 
dusk they reached the ferry over the River Prah at Beposo and, by the skill of their 
drive, “looked important and drove to the head of a waiting column of lorries, so that 
we werc first over the ferry. . . From Beposo we came along the road through the dark 
bush which was full of those sounds which intrigue anyone first in the tropics. The noise 
of the insect life seems deafening, and occasionally the car headlights catch the Staring 
eyes of some bird or animal." That evening Tubby rested, while Mike went with Kirby 
on a moonlight bathing picnic until 12.30 a.m. 

“On Sunday morning Tubby conducted carly Communion, and later a morning service, 
at which we had a jolly good mustering of people, one of whom was an old choir-boy of 
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Tubby’s, I believe. We have no English Church service here in the ordinary way, and 
you can well imagine how Tubby’s help was appreciated.” Tennis that afternoon, and 
an evening at the Takoradi Club, where Tubby talked, with his portable lantern, on the 
Salient, to an audience sitting outside. “ All the time Tubby was talking about Ypres 
the lightning and thunder was doing its Stuff in a manner reminiscent of distant gunfire, 
Then the rain drove us inside. Just as he was explaining ‘ All rank abandon ye who enter 
here,’ the screen abandoned itself and fell down. We soon had it up again, while outside 
the rain was doing its best to wash away everything and to make up for months of drought 
in half-an-hour.”’ 


Next morning Kirby went to the station to sec the travellers off to Tarkwa: he was ‘jus 
about to arrange for the train to be held back when they arrived—with half-a-minute to 
spare, and the next train to-morrow morning. ‘The last I saw of them was Mike struggling 
with a handful of West African currency notes while holding a confidential conversation 
with an African boy, and Tubby leaning out of the window thanking everyone.” 


To return to ‘Mike’ Underhill’s diary : — 


Monday, January 16: “ We began our journey by the Gold Coast Railway at 9.30, 
with all our luggage. . . The speed is not excessive, and 20 m.p.h. is а good average. 
Tarkwa was reached before lunch time, where we met Mr. Wright, of the U.A.C. (United 
Africa Company). Tarkwa lies very low and the heat was difficult, but nevertheless when 
we drove to Ewsura in the afternoon the road looked just like an English lane in summer, 
and a sharp shower of rain made the resemblance complete." They visited a manganese 
mine, and that night “ gave a lantern show to a very appreciative audience." 


Tuesday, January 17: “ After breakfast we resisted an invitation to scc the opening of 
a murder trial and motored to Anosso to have a look at the gold mines there, and then 
caught the train to Osuasi, a most surprising place bristling with hills and in the main 
clearing a cricket field with very fair turf." There they Sayed with Mr. Eton Turner, 
general manager of the Ashanti Gold Mines. “ As we sat having tea on the verandah 
a procession appeared looking like a tribe on trek; as it drew nearer it turned out to be 
our luggage, carried on the heads of a dozen Africans. Mr. Turner told us that the 
other day he met a small boy carrying a small stone on his head—it was put there to 
prevent the wind blowing away a postage атр!” The travellers later found themselves 
involved in cricket practice with some Africans. 


Wednesday, January 18: “In spite of a comparatively cool night, waking up in the 
morning still resembled coming to after chloroform.” They were taken to sec the gold 
mine, and after describing its processes, Michael remarks that “the amount of work 
necessary for an article only fit to make false teeth and pay American debts is surprising.” 
After lunch and a visit to the hospital, they took train to Комлы. There they were met 
by the car of the Chief Commissioner of Ashanti, flying the Union Jack which everyone 
in the Streets saluted, and drove to the home of Major Jackson, their host, “ a lovely house, 
zealously guarded by picturesque ѕспігіеѕ.” 


Next morning they awoke to hear Reveille being blown. They saw the sights that day 
—the new reservoir and the old fort from the Ashanti rebellion. That evening they called 
on Prempeh, heir to the Ashanti ‘ Stool’ and son of the famous chief of the same name. 
He showed them his panoply of state, “a gorgeous umbrella, a stool thickly encrusted 
with gold; he has so many gold bracelets that on state occasions he has a boy to hold 
up his arms.” On Friday evening they held a meeting and “ found a pretty good nucleus 
with which to get a unit going.” 
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Saturday, January 20: “We caught the early, and only, train at 7.30 and suffered great 
disappointment most of the day till we reached Kororipua, where we got out and were 
met by Becton and Laurie Goldsack. After one tea with Mrs. Beeton and another at 
Laurie's bungalow, they Started to drive to Accra, through thick jungle and up incredible 
gradients. “ As we sped along we suddenly came upon an Austin Seven in the ditch 
beside the road, with two girls sitting in it. We Stopped for a moment to pull the car 
out and see them started, and a few minutes later we came upon some cars drawn up by 
the side of the road and a crowd of people round them. This was not another crash— 
but Toc H Accra in full force to welcome Tubby. They conveyed us to the Castle, where 
the Governor of the Gold Coast, Sir Shenton Thomas, was putting us up for the first 
two days. As we went in we got a vague glimpse of minarets and towers, with splendid 
African senuies in the best ‘ Beau Geste’ tradition.” There was a dinner party that night 
(Michael borrowed * tails’ and a white waistcoat from the A.D.C.) in honour of the retiring 
Attorney-General, Mr. Abrahams, an old friend of Tubby’s. Before going to bed they 
heard much of the local Toc Н Group from Biden, the chairman, and Northcote, the 
Colonial Secretary, who is a very keen member. 


Sunday, January 22: “ It was wonderful waking up next morning with a fresh, cool 
wind blowing in from the sca, and the day was well Started with Communion outside the 
window on the verandah, with the sea breaking against the wall fifty feet below. We 
saw the Тос H headquarters, lent by the Governor at a nominal rent of 15. a year, and 
here there was a big crowd collected for the monthly Toc Н service. This was taken by 
Padre John Bardsley of Achimota College; Tubby preached, taking a text from E. V. 
Lucas about the English countryside, which made me violently home-sick after only three 
weeks in the country! Phillips, the Secretary, presented us with a most complete pro- 
gramme for our week, beautifully set out with lines and dates, hours and minutes." After 
lunch the edge of a cyclone struck them: “ pitch black lumps of cloud hurtled about 
the sky and all the people in sight began to rush for cover. Getting to church, even with 
a car, was quite diflicult through the deluge of water. The service was taken by Africans 
who constituted the bulk of the large congregation, many of whom came specially to hear 
Tubby.” 


“ Monday morning saw us ensconced very comfortably with Mr. Harris, the Provincial 
Manager of the U.A.C. Here there was one magnificent room and Tubby soon got 
down to work and madc it look as busy as his Study at home." On Tuesday they attended 
a most picturesque ‘ durbar ° or ' palaver,' at which the Governor addressed all the assembled 
Accra chiefs on the subject of “ some sort of incomce-tax." Tubby and Michael had seats 
in the front row and “ before His Excellency arrived watched numbers of first-class acrobats, 
queer dancing ladies and motionless chiefs sitting under huge umbrellas. There must 
have been four thousand Africans there when H.E. appeared, representing some hundred 
‘stools’ or tribes." 


Wednesday, January 23: “The mail from England arrived, consisting of some five 
hundred letters, cables and telegrams of congratulation on the New Year's Honour List. . 
At 7.30 that evening the local Group night began with a splendid turn-out, and there 
was only just room for all to sit down to a meal. Afterwards we all settled down in our 
chairs and listened to Tubby for nearly three hours, and then had some songs and games.” 
An acting game came to grief because “ everyone laughed and forgot their part when the 
Governor took the part of a fainting woman with a child.” 


* * * * 
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So ends this first cheerful fragment. The results for Toc H in West Africa up to this 
point are briefly summed up in a letter which Tubby wrote home to Lord Forster on 
February 3: “ So far we have been in the Gold Coast, with the result that a small Group 
has begun at SEkonnr, a strong Group at Kumassi, and a fine Group, already going strong, 
at Accra has now got hold of the best way of working. Beyond these three Groups, a 
lot of men up-country, connected with the Ashanti Gold Mines or manganese at Tarkwa 
and so on, have come into Toc Н and are quite keen. It has not been a very easy business, 
the climate being rather tiresome. Nigeria, which holds us until March 5, is by far the 
larger country and all its problems on the bigger scale. I won't attempt to write these 
down now, but simply send this line to say we are happy.” 


W ith Harry Moss in Iraq 


Readers whose memories go back to the May Journat last year will remember a delightful 
account of a parson's day up-country in Manitoba by Padre Harry Moss, Foundation Member 
of Toc Н: a very brief biography of the writer prefaced it. Harry has recently been at 
home, to the delight of his many Toc Н friends, and was attached to All Hallows Staff 
for a time. He is now out on a new job—East this time instead of West. Like Padre 
Reed (formerly of Toc H Chile) who was appointed several years ago, on the recommenda- 
tion of Tubby, as chaplain to the Anglo-Persian Oil Company at Abadan, Harry Moss 
has gone out to be chaplain to the Iraq Petroleum Company at Haifa in Palestine. He 
is no stranger to the country, for he served there in the War and was given the great 
honour by his Division of being their representative in the first guard mounted at the Holy 
Sepulchre. Arriving at Haifa, his headquarters, he set out on the long journey across Iraq 
to Abadan on the Persian Gulf in order to visit Padre Recd, his “ opposite number " with 
the A.P.O. Company. A letter to Harry Ellison, dated February 1, gives an impression 
of his journey: we are permitted to quote from it :— 


“Т left Harra on January 23 to proceed to ABADAN to meet Padre Recd. Goodness knows 
if I shall ever reach there or get back—but that is of no account! Wet weather has 
made the desert one vast swamp, worse than the prairic roads of Western Canada, and 
it took three days and more to cross—what with getting Stuck, broken springs and flooded 
wadis. Passing through NazaretH and by Lake Tigers was not too bad, but from 
Damascus onward was a nightmare— with a night for the main spent in the cold wet 
open spaces. RursaH was discovered finally, after we had nearly been carried away by 
raging waters in what ought to have been a dry river bed: our kit and belongings were 
horribly drenched and ruined. I spent two hours there, eating and drinking and forming 
contacts with chaps of the LP.C. (Iraq Petroleum Company)—and away ‘into the blue’ 
(ridiculous term meaning desert). Next morning, January 26, breakfast at Rowapr—tons 
of mud. Влснрар at 1.30 p.m. for luncheon and a brush-up. I Stayed two days there and 
got in touch with the R.A.F.—eight chaps at tea at the Y.M.C.A., the survivors of Baghdad 
Toc H—and one or two civilians. 


“ January 28 : Train to Basra, a cold, wet journey, arriving on Sunday morning at Marci. 
Station about 7 a.m., where the A.P.O.C. agent gave me breakfast and a welcome hot 
bath. Here I was informed that I could not enter Persia for six days on account of plague 
reports, and so I booked a bed, wondering what to do in such a horrible hole for so long. 
Not having the fainte& idea who lived in the place, I hired a ‘rig’ and drove six miles 
to Astam where there is an English church and a Padre Westlake. It was а cold trip in 
a frightful old car, and I was not too cheerful at the thought of Evensong with a handful 
of European Strangers. At the church, to my great joy, I ran into a group of R.A.F, and 
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inside the church there was the Startling sight of a good congregation, composed chiefly 
of R.A.F., with a sprinkling of civilians and one or two naval chaps. All through the 
service I wondered how I could possibly hold up these chaps and talk Toc H a TON 
without creating a riot, and during the sermon I gained courage, ripped a page out of 
a dilapidated hymn-book, borrowed a pencil from my neighbour and wrote a message to 
the padre in charge of the service: the congregation were rather taken aback when I walked 
up the aisle and put it into his hand. The service ended, the benediétion was said— 
and my message was unsung. I was about to shout a warning “Stop!,’ when the padre 
held up his hand and read out “Padre Moss of the I.P.C. would like to have a few 
words with the congregation—kindly keep your seats.’ And so Padre Moss, atrociously 
dressed in flannels and Toc H tic, held up the congregation for a few minutes.” The 
result of Harry’s talk was that a lady came forward and offered her house for a meeting 
on the following evening. She was the wife of the ‘ padre’ who turned out to be really 
the churchwarden, Col. Ward, Port Director, who was deputising for the vicar. Harry 
im with them that night and went home to bed feeling much happier about the prospects 
of his Stay. 


" Monday, January 30, 6.30 p.m.: Meeting at Colonel Ward's. Some 35-40 Air Force 
men, under Flying Officer Brackenbury, turned up, and one or two civilians. Great 
gathering, keen to get going with Toc H. I arranged for the next meeting on my return 
in a week or ten days’ timc." 


“Tuesday, January 31: I discovercd that the naval men came off H.M.S. Shoreham, 
lying in the river. I went aboard in the morning and interviewed officers who seemed a 
bit suspicious: they asked finally ‘Is this some very tectotal Stunt?’ and explained that the 
men might go mad as it was, since there was very little but tea to be had in any case in 
this outlandish spot! I saw the Captain and arranged a meeting at 6.30 the same afternoon. 
Col. Ward, with the true Toc H spirit, so quickly imbibed, took me down river on his 
private launch, and we found 25-30 men gathered in a mess room—great chaps. They 
ligtened intently and seemed very impressed—but no rush. I promised to come back and 
scc them on my return, or, if they moved out in time, that I would manage to get them 
ashore at Abadan on February то and consolidate. Toc Н by this time had developed 
into a rash, and the fever spread. The press asked for a report of this thing—and got 
it ‘toot swect’; the civilians wanted to know why they werc left out and why they must 
wait until my return before being let in on the great adventure! " 


“ To-day, Wednesday, February 1: My 1а& day here—but I won't go on to Abadan 
until tomorrow. After lunch Flying-Officer Brackenbury and as many men as can scramble 
into а car arc to take me sixteen miles to visit another Air Force group at Ѕніван in the 
desert. I don't know how we shall plan things. If Toc H can be linked up from Baghdad 
to Basra—Margil to Shibah, we ought to have a pretty good Start in Iraq. I shall visit 
all points again on my return and try to give them a good kick-off .... In the meantime 
I am thinking hard of discovering * key men '—and so little time to hunt for them. Much 
must be left to work out its own salvation, and all, of course, depends on the chaps— 
under God .... Please think on these things at home and remember us all. God knows 
what will happen from now on; but Toc H is planted all across the desert, and He knows 
how much it is needed—and that is good. Send Journat, please, and make it regular ....” 


A postscript to this letter comes in a postcard, dated February 6, to the Editor: “ ABADAN, 
Persia: Have had most enjoyable visit with Padre Reed here. Met Toc H blokes and found 
them splendid Group. Returning to HAIFA this Wednesday; will @ор-оЁ at Basra-BacHDaD, 
along pipeline, etc. Greeting from Toc Н here.—H. Moss.” 
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THE ELDER BRETHREN 
Henry W inter Sheppard : General Branch 


“С НЕР,” who was a cousin of Tubby's, held a unique position among his many friends 

in Toc H. He passed over on February т after an operation, at the age of 65, and 
his ashes were laid to rest, after a memorial service on February 9, in the Crypt of All 
Hallows. The following appreciation is sent by Col. A. R. Oldfield, to the Journat, which 
has several times published characteristic and charming contributions from “ Shep” (The 
Kingdom of the Wrong, November, 1926; The Kingdom of the Right, March and April, 
1927; The Impossible Sight, February, 1927; Mr. White the Stoker, June, 1927; The Best 
Intentions, May, 1931):— 


“Forty-six years of unbroken friendship entitles one to form a fairly correct estimate 

of an intimate friend's character. I can remember our first meeting as if it were yesterday. 
The scene was the Annual Sunday School Treat at the Emsworth Rectory in July, 1886. 
A somewhat shy, under-sized schoolboy of 14 (myself) was greeted by a ninctcen-year-old 
undergraduate of Trinity, Cambridge, with ‘Come along Arthur, help me with the kids.’ 
That was one keynote of his life, helping with the children, and for them he evolved 
many schemes, some not too practical, but all for benefiting the children. There are many 
who will remember Henry’s personally conducted tours over selected parts of the British 
Museum, and his annual party at Kew Gardens, and many other activities for the children. 
Another keynote of his life was Friendship. In all my experience, I have never met man 
or woman with such a flair for making friends. He always wore a Toc H tie and badge, 
and whenever he met a Toc H tie or button his first question was always the same ‘ What 
Branch?’ From these contacts, as he called them, many real friendships resulted. In 
some things he was unorthodox, but his faith in Christ and His Resurrection was very real 
and firm and his life was the fulfilment of the message ' Do good to all men.’ His opinions 
about various matters were very Strong, and could rarely be shaken. I always had one 
joke with him; often I told him, ‘One of the attributes of a great man is to own when 
he is wrong. You, my Henry, will never be a great man!’ His opinion about Toc H 
was that there was too much Padre about it and not enough layman. Time alone will 
show whether he was right or not. He certainly gave vent to his opinions in no measured 
terms. One could never be angry with him, however ‘offensive’ he was, because he 
was a gentle-hearted gentleman, who bore ill-will to no one, and he had a great sense of 
humour. It can certainly be said of him that his life left the world better, and the dozens 
of young fellows and old fellows who had his friendship were the better for it. As 
regards his intellectual capacity, it requires a more crudite mind than mine to enlarge on 
the subject, but I do know that he ‘got there’ in his Study of Hebrew manuscripts of 
the Old Testament. All his Hebrew work, his notes and writings were taken over, in his 
lifetime, by the Trustees of the British Museum, which, I understand, is unusual, and many 
Professors were his friends, and even came from other countries to consult him on technical 
points. Whether anyone will carry on his work in accents and punctuation of the Hebrew 
Text of the Bible, I, of course, cannot say, but it is to be hoped that someone will appear 
to do so. One last word: to quote the Rev. Herbert Livesey at the Memorial Service: 
* All Hallows is a fitting resting-place for his ashes, for Harry Sheppard's life was one of 
love and service.’ ” A. R. ۰ 


And here are one or two notes by a younger friend of his:— 


“Shep was a great lover of children and himself always had certain childish qualities 
which made him the friend of an extraordinary number of entirely different kinds of people. 
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I have rarely met him wi a oli Е dum E А T 
conccivcd sie for giving E " M E cul eec sage oe 
A general member of Toc H he must ave done enou he be” far a یا‎ 
: he gh ‘jobs ” for several active members. 
But with him they were not ‘jobs’: they were his nature as it was also his nature to 
enhance any joy that he gave by making it in some way take a laughable form. Not 
that he always laughed (though he would himself admit that he nearly always talked). 
He was also enthusiastically serious—another child-like quality. He was forever founding 
new societies and pressing his friends to join them—The Banditti, which met for supper 
at intervals for many years under his joyous leadership, CAildren's Men, The Nabecs ( nay 
be courageous”) which was a leaguc without membership or rules of people determined 
not to be pessimistic in hard times, The New A.B.C. (' Anti-Bitterness-Campaign against 
all bitterness, pocket, political, personal’). To how many people did he show these phrases 
of his and how many times cach! Of course, we used to laugh. They cropped up so often. 
They were so characteristic. I still laugh, for in my mind’s eye I can see him enunciating 
the phrases with enormous emphasis. But the joke in the thing is not its centre of gravity. 
These phrases came from a man who simply was not bitter and, as such, the challenge in 
them is greater than the joke.” G. K. T. 


Stanley Blake : Milton and Eastney Group 


STANLEY Brake passed over on February 19, at the early age of 28, after a four years’ 
struggle against consumption, on account of which he had been invalided out of the Royal 
Navy. Milton and Eastney Group have lost a stalwart member, whose regular attendance, 


in spite of illness, was worthy of everyone's emulation. 


THE OPEN 


Limitation of Branch Status 


Dear Epiron, 


It is to be hoped that the Central Executive 
will seriously reconsider the resolution where- 
by Branch status is in future to be granted 
only for a period, as announced in the Feb- 
ruary JOURNAL. 


Is not this a matter of importance upon 
which the opinion of the whole membership 
should have been taken? Until now the 
only body which could deprive a Branch of 
its (tatus has been the Central Council. In 
future, if the resolution stands, this power 
will rest, practically speaking, with the Cen- 
tral Executive or, rather, Arca Executives. 
Arc we not in danger of becoming just a little 
too bureaucratic? “The New Despotism " 
may soon be an appropriate title for an article 
in the JOURNAL. 


The writer of the article in which the reso- 
lution is announced commends it to existing 
Branches and asks them to put themselves on 


HUSTINGS 


the same footing as new Branches. He does 
so on the ground that it will provide a $timu- 
lus, suggesting at the same time that it will 
involve a sporting chance. — "Sporting 
chance" is good. ‘There is far too much of 
the sporting chance in applications for Branch 
status. How can the members of a Guard 
of the Lamp or an Area Executive acquire 
for themselves the knowledge of a unit which 
is essential if the fitness of the unit for Branch 
Status is to be rightly judged? They are 
dependent upon reports, usually made by 
others who cannot form a sure conclusion in 
the case of any particular unit because they 
have too many other things to do and so can- 
not enter into its life. It is often difficult 
enough for members on the spot, and well 
acquainted with a unit, to judge it on the 
really vital matters. The Central Executive’s 
resolution will increase greatly the number 
of cases to be judged and so increase the 
difficulty. 

We are told that the annual re-kindling is 
not mere red tape. Of course not. At the 
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same time, re-kindling forms never can con- 
vey a true impression of a unit's condition 
in some of the most important aspects, and 
many of us know that Strangely erroneous 
conclusions are sometimes based upon them. 
That is why they meet with more mirth than 
respect among members who have been 
through, and are &till in, the Toc H mill, like 
Army forms among troops in the line. 
Will the danger of losing their Lamp at 
the end of a period act as a Stimulus upon 
members? I find it difficult to think so. It 
has been truly said that the sense of fear is 
the most destructive of forces, and it is not 
unlikely that some Branches, even Strong 
ones, will try, as the year of their trial 
approaches, to dig themselves in. They will 
be afraid, for instance, to detach members for 
the starting of a new Group or the streng- 
thening of an existing one. Nothing could 
be more disastrous because the future of 
Toc H depends upon the enterprise shown 
by the Branches more than upon anything 
else. Toc H is in need of new methods and, 
for that reason, bold experiment. Surely 
men who have once seen the vision need not 
be spurred on by threats. We should devote 
our efforts to ensuring, so far as we can, that 
until they have seen it they do not get their 
Lamp. Branch Status should not be granted 


unless there is every reason to bclieve that 
it will be permanent. The case of Service 
units is a special onc and should be dealt 
with, if necessary, by special measures, 
Failure in a Branch should be met by positive 
and practical help, not by threats as it some- 
times is. Nothing is more likely to under- 
mine the confidence of members than the 
suggestion inherent in the resolution of the 
Cenual Executive, that Headquarters do not 
feel at all sure of their success. It seems to 
me to be right, as Toc H originally decided, 
that a Lamp of Maintenance should be granted 
on the assumption, and only on the assump- 
tion, that it will be maintained. А tem- 
porary Lamp of Maintenance would seem to 
be singularly ill-named. 15 a Lamp in 
memory of one of the Elder Brethren to be 
dedicated for a maximum of three years? 
Will donors of Lamps be told that Branches 
are recognised only for that period? 


I hope that this matter will be frankly dis- 
cussed at the next meeting of the Central 
Council. 

I remain, 
Your not too obedient servant, 


С. І. Haccen. 
Mark XIX, Leeds. 


| We invite letters on this subject.—En.] 


MULTUM IN PARVO 


Two Area Padres leave the Staff during‏ لا 
this month. Padre Н. E. Barpwiw (Eastern‏ 
Area) takes up his duties at the Congrega-‏ 
tional Church, New Malden, Surrey, and‏ 
Padre L. С. APPLETON (London Area) goes‏ 
to a whole-time appointment at St. Martin-‏ 
in-the-Fields, Trafalgar Square.‏ 

35 A welcome to James Bunronp, formerly of 
Leicester, now of Bristol Branch, who will 
be working in the South Wales Area from 
April. This appointment will enable A. S. 
GREENACRE to concentrate on his work as 
Secretary of the Western Arca. 

9: Welcome home to Bishop NEVILLE 
'"ТАгвот, who has left Pretoria Diocese for St. 
Mary's, Nottingham, and lands on March 27, 
on R.M.S. Arundel Castle. 
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¥ Congratulations to ALAN هک‎ 
(Yorkshire Arca Padre) and Mrs. ۲ 
on a son, born on February 24. А telegram, 
sent to Н.О. when he was three hours old, 
enrolled him as the youngest Toc H Builder. 


2 The Southern Area wil be holding a 
Festivat at Oxrorp on July 1 and 2. Over- 
seas members will be especially welcomed. 


Y The Bigrupav Festiva will be held this 
year in London, probably during the first or 
second week-end of December. 


S: The CENTRAL Couwcin will meet at 42, 
Trinity Square, London, E.C.3, at 2 p.m. on 
April 22. Notice of any motion to be pro- 
posed by a Councillor should reach the 
Administrator by April 3. 


Miscellaneous Advertisements 


INSTEAD of visiting cards show your name and 
unit at the Birthday Festivals by wearing а ‘“ ۲ 
Identity Badge. See our advertisement in October 
Journal or send for a specimen from the SCRIPTORIUM 
PRESS, 85, Forest Lane, London, E.15. Telephone: 
Maryland 2940. 


VISITING YPRES? SHANNON HoTEL Opp. Menin 
Gate, Brit. Owner-Manager. Capt. Leo Knox, late A.S.C. 
English food, quiet, from 5/- per day 10% dis. Toc Н. 


TOC Н HOUSE, BOURNEMOUTH.—Noted for 
its comfort and company both winter and summer. 
Handy for everything. Permanent and temporary 
guests. 
Road. 


SPEND your happiest holiday in this comfortable 
residence standing in its own grounds overlooking 
picturesque surroundings of this quaint seaside 
village. From 2 gus.—Mrs. BOWLING, ‘“ Rosemount,” 
Combemartin, N. Devon. 


TOC H PRINTED STATIONERY. 
For Group or Branch use, with emblem in two 
colours. тоо Sheets, то x 8, 5s. One colour, 48. 
For Members' use, in one colour. 120 Sheets 
(priuted), 100 Envelopes (plain), ss. 6d. 
Orders sent Carriage paid. 
STAR Ркиѕ5, 5831, Commercial Road, London, E.r. 
‘Telephone: East 3367-8. 


HOW TO START A SMALL BORE RIFLE CLUB. 
Apply: Society of Miniature Rifle Clubs, 23, Water 


Lane, London, E.C.4, and enjoy most interesting sport. | 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 
PREPAID RATES. 

The charge for miscellaneous advertisements 
is 1/6 per line. Minimum 2 lines. Fach line 
consists of an average of 46 letters, including 
punctuation. Display Panels per inch 15/-. 
Series discount 5 per cent. for six insertions. 

All miscellaneous advertisements must be 
prepaid and should be addressed to:— 

Small Advert. Dept., Toc H Journal, 
Cnve's Advertising Service, 


Paris House, 270, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


DANCE NOVELTIES. 


HATS, BALLOONS, DECORATIONS, ETC. 
We hold the widest range in London. 
VICTOR G. GINN & CO., 


16, Red Lion Square, High Holborn, W.C.1. 
Chancery 7654. Write for Toc H List. 


Come to our Showrooms. 


Terns, apply Resident Warden, 20, Poole 


' Mr. Buchanan presents to us the 
perplexities which must be faced by a 
| 


As one YOUNG MAN 
to another 


young man of to-day in the attempt to 
discover a personal criterion . . . . his 
notes have an odd, exhilarating quality 
of their own," —(Times Lit. Supp.) 


ЧА queer, lively, knock-about book 
by a clever young тап.''— 
J. B. Priestley (Evening Standard). 


PASSAGE THROUGH 
THE PRESENT 


5s. net. 


| by George Buchanan. 


CONSTABLE. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


of the 


OLD HOUSE AT POPERINGHE 


Some excellent photographs— 
the best yet done—of Talbot 
House were taken by the 
Central Press Photographer in 
December, viz.:— 

THE UPPER ROOM 
(two different views, one rebroduced in the 
January JOURNAL, Plate IIIJ, 

THE STREET FRONT 
THE LOWER LOUNGE 
THE LIBRARY 

THE UPPER LANDING 


Size 10 X 8, 2s. 3d.; 8х6, 25.; 6x 4, 15.94. 


Post free from the Pilgrimage Secretary, 
42, TRINITY SQUARE, E.C.3. 


The Best Story isa True Story 


and the finest speaker is one who knows his subject from personal experience. 
Let a war-blinded man himself tell you the story of St. Dunstan's and the 2,000 
St. Dunstaners who are among the happiest and most worth-while of our citizens. 
He knows what they are—he knows what they might have been. 


No charge whatever is made, and, if desired, а display can be given of a 
wide range of the beautiful and useful workmanship of these war-blinded 
craftsmen. 


Each lecture is designed solely as a description of the work of St. Dunstan's 
and no appeal is made for funds. For vacant dates and further details, 
application should be made to the 


Treasurer : ST. DUNSTAN’S HEADQUARTERS, 
Inner Circle, Regents Park, London, N.W.1. 
'Phone : Welbeck 7921. 


a — ~ 


WESTBOURNE PARK 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


offers a simple method of assistance to house purchasers in 
London and the Home Counties. 

The Society Advances a large proportion of the Purchase 
Price of the house you may select. By reduced monthly 
repayments which may now be arranged from 13/8 per 
£100 per month inclusive of principal and interest, you are 
enabled in an agreed term of years to return the Advance 
made and the property becomes your own. 

The “ Westbourne Park ” has, since its foundation nearly 
fifty years ago, assisted more than 45,000 persons to become 


home-owners, and has advanced over £20,000,000 towards 
house purchase. 


WRITE TO-DAY for Prospectus T A/1, free from :— 
George E. Jeffries, F.L.S.A., Secretary, WESTBOURNE HOUSE 


WESTBOURNE GROVE, LONDON, W.2 


THE FAMILY OVERSEAS 
New Zealand 


Axes indiscrect remark of praise for the Ventilator in these notes apparently caused it to 
hide its blushes by ceasing publication in August. The December issue has come to us 
with apologies for all remissness. So here is a budget of news from New Zealand. A 
year ago the old Auckland Branch of its own will surrendered its Lamp, in order to begin 
again. The Auckland City Group is now firm on its year-old legs. At a Guest-night 
last year the Group resolved to adopt workers, their wives and families, in the Waitakerei 
Unemployment Camp. For the families of distressed returned men, warm clothing, 
blankets, and fuel have been provided milk and malt for under-nourished children, rent 
has been paid in a few instances, and temporary employment found through individual 
effort. Considerable grants have been made to the L.W.H. for material for clothing 
familics under their care, a Stove was bought for a family taking up farming on uncleared 
country, and among other work, a sleeping porch was built for a tubercular boy. 


Wellington Branch has both eaten its cake and kept it intact. The Branch in fact has 
dissolved Group H, added those members to its strength, then divided out the resultant 
combination into three Gropes scattered among the suburbs, Kelburn, now a Group, Welling- 
ton East, and Wellington South. Yet, all together, corporately they are a Branch; con- 
sequently there is one Branch Secretary, and one Branch Jobmaéter, each exercising super- 
vision over three teams. The whole policy is one of delimitation of boundaries, of jobs 
done together and frequent gucst-nights at which the complete family can Stand on its 
feet and air its views or hear the expert and cat together. The second great event of this 
Branch’s life has been the move to a new home. This has been reported before, so with 
two new details let the subject be closed. Firstly, every Wednesday, between 1.5 and 
1.20 p.m., a short service is held in the Chapel with good and regular attendance; and, 
secondly, every Thursday the L.W.H. prepare hot dinners for the members before the 
Branch meeting. 


Christchurch Branch is keeping young and supple-minded. Here are some of the experi- 
ments by which this is achicved; the formation of a special committee to look after the 
Toc H troop of Scouts, a suggestion book, monthly talks on Toc H organisation, a 
gymnasium club for members, a new system for weekly levies, joint monthly attendance 
at a Church Service, and during the winter, a soup kitchen on Sundays for the unemployed. 
This soup kitchen was an experiment from which much was learnt. It had originally been 
intended to Start a Wayside Club, borrowing the idea from Wellington, but the impatience 
of the warm-hearted for quick results short-circuited the plan, which took instead the form 
of a soup kitchen in the Brark itself. The most enthusiastic work was put into the 
scheme for the promoters, and generous help was given in the way of supplies by Christ- 
church merchants and shopkeepers. The guests were mainly drawn from the Salvation 
Army Home and a Rest House. Besides these things, this Branch has continued into the 
third year the midday service in its chapel on Fridays, and to it has been added a second 
twenty-minutes on Tuesdays at noon. “The forge of work and discipline," the Branch 
reports, “is showing results in the deepening of character in the members of the family. 
Who can measure these results exactly? All we can do is to thank God and take courage." 


Toc H New Zealand was paid a double honour on December 3, for it was that day 
on which the Lamp of its new Branch Nelson was being lighted at Birmingham, while at 
the same time—according to the clock—the Annual Birthday of all New Zealand was being 
celebrated in Nelson Cathedral. This was the first service to take place in the newly 
dedicated Cathedral. The congregation was large and representative, the Dominion Patron 
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of Toc Н was there, Lord Bledisloe, the Governor-Gencral, the Archbishop of New 
Zealand, and the Bishop and the Dean of Nelson and all the proud membership. The 
Lamp with which Light was taken is one held in trust for a Branch of Toc H when formed 
in Auckland, and is dedicated to the memory of Licut-Colonel G. A. King, of the Pioneer 
Battalion, who fell at Messines on June 5, 1917. In his address, the Governor-General said, 
“ Тос H, without any mental reservations, preaches the most perfect, the most practicable 
form of true democracy—that of intimate fellowship and mutual helpfulness based upon 
a common faith and a common hope. The inspiring Toc H gospel of comradeship and 
selflessness can be preached with easier acceptance in a country where class distinctions 
count for little and where there is unparalleled opportunity for stressing moral worth, 
integrity and character as the basis and justification of human respect and confidence.” 


DESPATCHES OF THE MONTH 


Despatches from the London, Yorkshire and Western Areas will be published 
in the April issue. 


From the Northern Area 


| Гаа signs of the external growth of the Arca arc expressed in the promotion to Branch 
status of Penrith, Ashington, Stockton and Thornaby, Redcar, and Guisborough; 
and in the new Groups Started at Dalston, Alston (their meeting place is 1,000 feet above 
sea-levell), Blackhill, T'ynedock and Billingham. 

The February issue of the JounNar made reference to the loss the Arca has suflered in 
the death of the Mayor of Darlington (Councillor С. Robertson Campbell), who was an 
enthusiastic district chairman, and Tony Levett, Secretary of the Wooler Group. 


The Service side of things is being well maintained. The Boys’ Clubs opened at 
Consett, Chester-le-Street, Durham and Bishop Auckland, under the Pilgrim Trust grant 
are being developed on lines that augur well for the much-necded growth of the boys' 
club movement in County Durham. In the middle of last month the Bishop of Durham 
(Dr. Henson) and Alec Paterson spoke at a public meeting at Durham City which decided 
to set up a County Association of boys’ clubs. Toc Н hopes to co-operate kcenly in this 
enterprise. Prison visiting and after-care work are being well maintained. Tony Ward 
(Darlington Jobmaster) has been appointed Probation Officer for Darlington, which is 
really a tribute to the good work Toc Н has done in this direction. Teams are working 
in different parts of the Area among the blind, the deaf and dumb, in providing and 
staffing Hospital Libraries, and in securing and maintaining wireless for the bed-ridden 
oor. Almost every unit was tremendously busy at Christmas time; some of them pro- 
viding beanfeasts for poor kiddies, some collecting, repairing and distributing disused 
toys, others in giving old folks' suppers or distributing Christmas parccls. 


Extraordinary efforts are being made to serve the hosts of men who are workless. In 
some places Toc H has initiated the town's effort. Social evenings arc rcgularly held at 
some of our headquarters, at which the local unit acts as host. Others are co-operating in 
the “Friends Allotment Scheme." Others are collecting pence from the unemployed 
week-by-week to purchase tools, seed, etc., for allotment purposes. One unit has a team 
developing the dramatic abilities of the unemployed—an effort which is much appreciated 
as well as proving very successful. Some of our units, though having a rather high pro- 
portion of their own membership unemployed—are developing their shoc-repairing and 
furniture-making centres. Guisborough initiated an ambitious scheme which has now been 
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running with wonderful success for more than twelve months—that of making iron gates 
wooden gates, furniture, ctc., as well as gardening and shoe-repairing. The СЕВО 
Branch have for some months run а weckly soup kitchen by which they have fed many 
hundreds. Aspatria have co-operated with the local unemployed in road-making to a 
poultry-run that has been set apart for the unemployed. 


Two very successful Schools tours have been run during the last three months—one at 
Carlisle and the other at Newcastle. Dalston Group have held one or two mectings round 
the anvil of a blacksmith's forge in the heart of the country. To these meetings have come 
some 40 young farmers and farm hands and enjoyed a Toc H Guestnight and caught 
something of the spirit. Whitehaven, fecling that Toc H wasn’t remembering directly 
enough why the Elder Brethren died, have been doing their best to Strengthen the local 
membership of the League of Nations Union. 


As a result of the Newcastle Bazaar last October, Mark XVIII has been overhauled and 
greatly improved. A very attractive new Conference double-room has been made in which 
both the Scouts and the Boys’ Brigade are specially remembered. We are hoping that 
an increased usefulness will come to the House on account of this new room. The real 
life of the Arca is admittedly behind all this. That unseen life is difficult to estimate. 
Sometimes the evidences of it are very cheering; at other times the apparent lack of it is 
discouraging. In some places business is playing too prominent and lengthy a part in 
Branch proceedings. In others the lack of punctuality in Starting saps much fighting force. 
The service rendered varies with the community served. Some already have many agencies. 
Some towns are so small that it is difficult to find a sphere that offers scope to team 
service. In many units real efforts are bringing difficult men into a vital relationship to 
the family. We still need very much to emphasize the need of welcoming and hearing 
with a close attention the expert. Many of our units are rather shirking the side of 
Toc H that has to do with the difficult tasks of Studying and discussing intelligently 
some of our modern problems. 


Our dispatch is not really lacking in humour; but, like Sir Isaac Newton, gravity is 
morc to our taste! S. D. 


From South Wales 


North Glamorgan.—The outstanding event concerning the District since the last news 
is the granting of Branch Status to Aberdare. Toc H has made wonderful Strides in 
Aberdare and the unit there before applying for promotion was responsible for the forma- 
tion of two new groups in the locality, namely, Abernant and Trecynon. The whole world 
of Toc H will remember that amongst its many distinctions the town of Aberdare was the 
base of the “ Cor Mawr” which, led by Caradog, won a sensational victory at the Crystal 
Palace. The first branch of Toc H in North Glamorgan is to be at Aberdare. Padre 
Knock has visited the District and his talk has been deeply appreciated. All units are 
making serious cfforts to contribute something to the development of the spirit of Тос H, 
and it is fine to know that many units are now in regular communication with units 
overscas. 


In the Monmouthshire District, general rejoicing has been the order of things recently. 
Pontypool reccived their Lamp in December at the Festival in Birmingham and on January 9 
Pat Leonard was our chief guest at the District Guest-night arranged in order for all of 
us to rejoice with Pontypool. Crosskeys and Risca arc finding their feet with guidance 
from Pontypool. Soon we hope that they will be recognised as a group of Toc H. Fresh 
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inspiration and much help was given by a Training Week-end led by Sawbones and 
Greeno held at Newport (Mon.) recently. Representatives of most units in the District 
were present. We hope to be listening to Padre Colin Marr and Barkis in the ncar future. 


The Rhymney Valley District “ Family " met at Ystrad Mynach on January 18 for our 
first Guest-night; the great number who attended this gathering from the Groups com- 
prising this new District, was, to say the least, very gratifying indeed. The chicf guest 
on this occasion was James Burford of Bristol. His talk was very much enjoyed by all 
and we look forward to another visit from him. Although this District was only formed 
last October, its birth has, we believe, been justified. Our Groups are showing signs of 
increased activities; visiting Groups in the District, and exchanging spcakers being a notice- 
able feature, while there are also distinct signs of an inclination amongst the Groups to 
shoulder their responsibilties in matters financial. Llanbradach and Treharris Groups have 
expended a great deal of hard “ graft ” in converting their " stables ” into very comfortable 
and homely quarters, an effort that could very well be copicd with advantage by other 
Groups in the District. Bargoed are making headway; they appear to have a very promis- 
ing type of probationers who will in time prove very uscful members. Caerphilly have 
done very excellent work in providing poor children with a repast and entertainment at 
Christmas; arrangements are now being made to hold their Birthdal Festival in March, 
this to be followed by a District Guescnight. Ystrad Mynach arc busy preparing for the 
second annual Fete and Sports in aid of Caerphilly and Cardiff Hospitals. Arrangements 
are being made this year to make this event a greater success than last year’s, when over 
£150 was handed over. The District Team have appointed a sub-committee to go into 
the matter of organising a Summer Camp for poor boys, cach Group in the District are 
represented on this Committee. We hope to report on their activity at a later date. 


The Swansea District continues to grow slowly and since our last cflusion we have 
welcomed two lusty infants—the Sketty and Burry Port Gropes. Both have Started exceed- 
ingly well and show fine promise. Jobs are beginning to claim thcir attention and whilst 
Sketty are investigating Allotments for Unemployed and also assisting old people with 
their own gardens, Burry Port are interesting themselves in the Llanelly Hospital and Work- 
house. Llansamlet, who have received recognition as a Toc H Group, look as if they 
are going a long way. "Their progress has been slow but sure. Last September Resolvem 
received their Rushlight and right well they deserved it. Those blokes have taken to 
Toc Н like a duck to water and show the right spirit, especially in their family life and 
jobs. Newport (Mon.) had an invasion on October 1 last when blokes from all the units 
in Swansea District sped there in various types of alleged self-propelled vehicles to receive 
into custody the Welsh Silver Lamp. Аз there were ribbons of black and amber tied to 
the cars the worthy inhabitants thought we had turned up to support Newport Rugger 
Team, who carry the same colours! The Lamp was reccived into St. Mary's Church, 
Swansea, where it is tended daily by all the units in turn. Pat Leonard in September and 
Sawbones in January helped us greatly at District Guest-nights, while a Training Week-end 
run by Greeno and Price Hughes, of Barry, did much to spread the light. Swansea, 
Morriston and Neath have been carrying on as usual. Many new jobs have been successfully 
carried out and new contacts and expansions made. 


Fishguard report progress in the Wes? Wales District. The Boy Scouts’ Association is 
being helped by the Group. An Allotment Society for the Unemployed has been formed— 
the Group convening the first meeting. 

From Lampeter we hear of hospitality given to a wayfaring ex-scrviceman and help to a 
band of British Legion Scotties who found the playing of bagpipes not very lucrative! 
A spot of hefty log-sawing is now in progress. 
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